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Office, No. 128 W. Baitimore St., Baltimore, 


nearly opposite American and Sun Buildings. 
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Subscription, 








$1.50 a year. 
To Clubs of five, 1.00 a year. 
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“High Grade” «=== Siper-Phosphale,. 


A Complete Fertilizer for W heat. 





DISSOLVED S8. C. PHOSPHATE. 


12 to 15 per cent. available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 





Agricultural Chemicals. 


We have in stock a FULL LINE of the above goods. WQe&e=Send 


for our new book: 


“A FEW THINGS WORTH KNOWING ABOUT FERTILIZERS.” 


WM. DAVISON & CO. 


104 W. LOMBARD STREET, BALTIMORE. 





tNe. 5, N. SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMURE, Mb. 


Manufacturers of PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, — 


The Boilers the Safest and Most Economical of Fuel Made. } 

Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills. Sash, Muley and Gang Saw Mille, | 
Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, &c ,&c. (a7 AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A SPECIALTY. 

Lath, Shingle and Barre] Machinery, Leffel Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Working Machinery, all kinds; Tanite 

aeer Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, } 


Saw Gummers and Tools and Mill ee Generally. ents for 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 


** AGRICOLAS.”’ 


VoL. [IX.—No. 9.] 


The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club. 


Raising Wheat Profitably. 

The August meeting was held on the 14th, at 
John Crowther, Jr.'s. The tour of inspection 
showed, in some respects, marked improvement 
in its condition since the club last met here, and 
the host was duly complimented thereupon. 


Half Hour for Questions. 

The following question was propounded : 

I have a yellow clay limestone field (too rough 
to farm with profit) that I wish set to grass for 
pasture for cattle and sheep. Some blue-grass is 
now in the field, and I am stubbing up the field 
for wheat again, with a view to making a pasture 
field for some years to come. We have some 
difficulty in getting clover to take of late years, 
and also think other grasses better adapted to 
grazing. Field is in very fair condition, yet not 
to say rich; would in its natural state produce 
from ten to twelve and possibly fifteen bushels 
of wheat if the season was fair. Produced 
about twelve bushels this year with 150 pounds 
Pacific phosphate to the acre, and an ertremely 
dry season, both fall and spring. Please tell me 
what kinds and when to sow; expect to use 
about 160 pounds of some standard phosphate 
on wheat. Sow wheat about 25th September. 

Jos. Bosley said he would sow one-third less 
clover and timothy than was usual, and 1 bushel 
of orchard grass to the acre,—sowing the two 
latter in the fall and the clover in the spring. 

Ed. Scott—That dressing, in my opinion, 
would be too heavy. 

8. M. Price—Thinks not. He sowed 1 bushel 
orchard grass and half-peck timothy in the fall 
and half-peck clover in the spring, and mowed 
for two years, getting excellent crops. Now the 
clover and timothy are all gone, but it is prime 
pasture. Would sow in September and cover 
with very light harrow. Would recommend a 
somewhat heavier dressing of super-phosphate 
than the inquirer proposed using; say 250 
pounds. 

L. Bacon—On sandy soil, containing some 
isinglass, what grasses would you sow for perma- 
nent pasture,—the usual quantity of fertilizer 
used being 300 pounds? 

Ed. Scott— Would stick to the same mixture. 
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[New SERIE. 


Geo. Scott (a guest)—Would suggest using 
pure bone instead of a. He comes 
from a bone country (Harford county.) 

Has any one used Powell’s chemicals? and 
with what results ? 

No one could give any definite information, 
though they had been applied in the vicinity, 
and, as reported, with varying effect. 

The club determined to join in the exhibition 
of farm and garden products at the approaching 
fair of the Baltimore. County Agricultural 
Society in what is known as the “Wagon Dis- 
play.” This feature was one of the marked 
incidents of the show of 1879, and promises to 
attract as much interest this year. Clubs or 
granges of farmers, or individuals, are invited to 
show on a wagon, or platform on wheels, col- 
lections of all kinds of products; and to the first 
and second best in size, merit, variety and 
effective display, moderate prizes are awarded. 
Much animation is produced by this friendly 
contest, which, in itself, is a very beautiful inci- 
dent of an agricultural meeting. 

How Can we Secure the Largest Yields of 
Wheat with Profit? 
was the regular question for discussion. 

R. Miles—The best plan is to put the 
ground in perfect order and get it as rich as we 
can. Always advocates a clover sod. Has been 
backward in using commercial fertilizers, but, 
like the rest of the club, finds he cannot raise 
much wheat without them. His dressing is 
about 250 pounds to the acre. Sows from 15th 
to 20th of September, plowing early that the 
ground may become compact,—bis success being 
always greatest when he does so. In fact, thinks 
early plowing equal to a manuring. Always 
sows Fultz wheat ; it yields better than any other 
kind. This season his wheat had hardly a fair 
chance, the greater portion of it having been 
sown in his orchard—not a favorable condition. 

| Does not plow when the ground breaks up in 
heavy clods; waits the rain; but a clover sod 
| seldom breaks up lumpy. 

8. M. Price—The greatest profit is from corn- 

| ground wheat. Here the drilling is all the 
| expense after applying (where the land is mod- 
| erately strong) 150 or 200 pounds phosphate to 
the acre,—there being no labor of plowing. 
When other ground is to be sown put in a thor- 
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ough condition; pulverize and pack ; sow about | 
September 15th, and apply from 150 to 300 
pounds of fertilizer, according to land. This 
year will sow Fultz, amber and Gipsey amber | 
(the latter a heavy-bearded wheat) in about equal 
proportions. The Gipsey is not so early as Fultz, 
and this year is the plumpest grain he Las,—Fultz 
being very much shriveled. 

(q.) Would you harrow and roll immediately 
after plowing, or wait till near seeding? (a.) 
Wait till near seeding. If well pulverized would 
not roll till after sowing. Prefers to roll after 
seeding with drill. (g.) Do you ever use the 
rubber? (a.) Yes; prefer it to pulverize the 
ground before sowing; it breaks up the clods. 

Geo. Scott—In Harford the roller is nearly 
laid aside in favor of the rubber. 

Jno. D. Matthews—In rv lling after seeding is | 
land more apt to wash? (a.) Think not. 

L. Bacon—Where corn-ground is washed 
wouldn't you use a drag before drilling’? (qa.) | 
Yes. 

Jos. Bosley—The ground ought to be put in 
good order. Favors early plowing. Only wants 
a little phosphate (150 pounds on his land) and 
a litle manure. Always adds to his phosphate 
its own weight of plaster. If the ground is dry | 
prefers to roll immediately after seeding, as the 
wheat and grass-seed come up much quicker. If 
rain comes don’t roll. Sows Red Clawson and 
amber. (g.) Is rolled land more liable to wash? | 
(a.) No. (g.) Do you apply manure on surface 
or plow under? (a.) Do both. (¢.) Which gives 
best results? (a.) Top-dressing. We must work 
according to condition of ground. If it is dry 
so that we cannot plow we haul the manure out 
and plow it under afterwards. If we plow 
early then we must put it on tLe surface. 

Jno. Crowther, Jr.—Pays well to put ground | 
in good order early. If he had light, well-rot- 
ted manure, would haul it out and harrow in. 
Drills the seed about September 20th, with 200 
to 250 pounds phosphate to the acre. If the 
manure is rough, would haul out and leave on | 
surface after the wheat is sown. Have seen 
greatest benefits from top-dressing wheat. Have 
plowed manure under and seen no benefit ; never 
top-dressed but what the advantages have been 
apparent. Sows Fultz. 

Jos. B.—Mr. Collings has recently reiniro- 
duced the old blue-stem wheat, which deserves 
a new trial after its disuse for twenty-five years. 

D. Gorsuch—It might do to put rough ma- 
nfire on level land, but he would not allow a | 
wheel to go on his rolling land after seeding, | 
fearing washing. | 

(. (to Jos. Bosley) Do you think plaster any 
use on limestone land? (a.) Yes, on any dry 
land. In some years it has been equal to a fer- | 
tilizer. 

D. Gorsuch—Sows his corn-ground in wheat. 
After the corn is cut off the wheat is drilled in 
between the shock-rows. About 150 to 200 
pounds of a good super-phosphate is — to | 
the acre, and 1} bushels grain seeded. The next 
year the same ground is stubbled up as soon 
after harvest as possible, and the barn-yard ma- 
nure put on the plowed ground at the rate of 
eight four-horse loads to the acre, and harrowed 
in. Seed from 22d to 25th September, and put 
on the same quality of fertilizer as the year 
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| the shocks. 


| does not improve. 


| year will give double the Fultz. 
| corn-ground to wheat than to plow down clover 


| if it has been tended properly. 


| tore his ground badly. 
| over the land, used his roller, with a big plat- 


before. Have almost invariably had a good set 
of grass from ground so treated. 

My present plan is to seed corn-ground 
entirely, unless a field fails to catch in grass. 
The ground for corn is plowed in fall; the ma- 
nure is put on through the winter and early 
spring on the plowed ground, and harrowed in 
when time comes to prepare for planting corn. 


| After the corn is cut off, seed to wheat,—sowing 


timothy in fall and clover in spring. Have had 
very satisfactory sets of grass from such treat- 
ment. Never leave shock-rows to seed to oats. I 
commence by seeding one row and two half-rows 
in the standing corn. I afterwards drill around 
Will hereafter make shock-rows 
wider, and drill the one row after the corn 


| comes off. 


Jno. D. Matthews—Agrees with nearly all S. 
M. Price has said, but excepts to rolling wheat 
ground after seeding, as he knows on bis ground it 
has a tendency to make the ground wash. Uses 


| plaster with his fertilizer—enough to make it 


drill well—having never seen any fertilizer it 
Thinks plaster arrests and 
fixes plant-food in the soil, and enables it to be 
taken up by plants. 

B. McL. Hardesty—Believes in early prepara- 
tion, but stops plowing and plows later when 
the ground is lumpy. Harrows and rolls till he 


| gets a good solid seed-bed; applies 200 to 250 


tbs. phosphate, but xo plaster. Mixed plaster 


| with one lot of fertilizer and saw no result, 
| though the compound was used liberally. 
| been sowing Fultz, but will hereafter sow amber, 


Has 


which last year gave one-third more, and this 
Prefers to sow 


sod, which be puts in corn. 
Nelson R. Miles—Has seen great benefit from 
rolling seed-wheat in plaster. Saw effect dur- 


| ing all the period of growtb, and at harvest the 
| yield of the portion so treated was doubled. 


A. C. Scott—In an experiment where two 
kinds of fertilizers were used—both with and 
without being mixed with plaster—there was no 
difference in the wheat, but there was a per- 
ceptible difference in favor of the grass where 


| the plaster mixtures were applied. 
W 


J. Matthews—Corn-ground, in proper 
order, gives the most profitable crops of wheat, 
Has the corn 


| cut off, and drills the fertilizer and seed both 


ways, with half the quantity each time. More 
time is required, but it gives better cultivation. 
What you can drill in one day one way can be 
drilled both ways in about a day and a half. 
Applies his manure in spring on corn, but what 
accumulates is put on wheat in fall,—top-dress- 
ing giving best results. Last year a heavy rain 
Not wishing to haul 


form on it to get to the washes, hauling about 
two cart-loads. On a hill-side, where there 
was no wheat growing, sowed some wheat 


| broadcast -and top-dressed with long stable 


manure. Had a splendid crop. Has always 


| seen good returns from top-dressing wheat in 


winter. 
(q.) Does the manure do more good as top- 


| dressing after sowing than if used before seed- 
(ing? (a.) Would apply it beforehand, and work 








it in if he had it. Sows one and a half bushels 


per acre more on corn-ground. When it is 
seeded only one way does not do so well, due 
robably to its receiving then less fertilizer and 
ess cultivation. Sows Mediterranean mainly. 
It is generally good, except where it fell; where 
it was then, it was worth nothing. 

The club adjourned, without concluding its 
discussion, to meet next at Dickinson Gor- 
such’s. 

ee 


Deer Creek Farmers’ Club. 


This association met at the residence of Mr. 
Wm. Webster, near Churchville, on Saturday, 
August 2ist. The usual inspection of the farm 
was made by a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Johns H. Janney, R. John Rogers and Bennett 
Barnes. They expressed their pleasure at what 
they saw, and mentioned especially the fine 
asparagus in the garden, planted in single rows, 
and worked with a horse. Mr. Webster said it 
yielded abundantly. They also admired a noble 
straw rick, 60 feet long, 36 feet wide and 30 feet 
high. Mr. Webster’s Short-horn grade cattle 
were in fine order and nearly as good as thor- 
oughbred stock. An Alderney cow, nearly thor- 
oughbred, showed by comparison the advant- 
age of the Short-horn over other breeds for 
meat purposes. An eighteen-months-old steer, 
bought by Mr. Webster in the neighborhood, 
and of the same stock as his cattle, was not so 
large, although six months older. The com- 
mittee thought this demonstrated the advantage 
of feeding. Mr. Webster’s hay in the barn was 
pretty and nice, but that stacked out was some- 
what damaged. The committee said this showed 
the advantage of putting hay in a barn or bar- 
rack over stacking out. 

Best Time and Manner of Using Barn 
Yard Manure. 

Mr. Webster opened the discussion of the 
question, as above stated. He said that coarse 
manure should be applied on sod, but with fine 
it made little difference whether applied to corn 
or wheat. Some years ago he top-dressed corn 
with good results. It pays equally as well to 
put it on fields that are to be put in corn next 
year. Twenty years ago manure was put on 
oat stubble and fallow and plowed in for wheat. 


That practice has been abandoned, because of 


the tendency of the manure to sink and be lost. 
If applied to corn and the ground turned up the 
manure is made available for wheat. As for 
straw,—which may be regarded as manure,— 
when at all damaged it should be spread from 
the machine. Enough should be saved for bed- 
ding, but it pays better to spread the surplus. 
Johns H. Janney said his plan was to haul 
out manure on grass the year before it is put in 
corn. Then you have both sod and manure for 
the corn. When commercial fertilizers are used 
they should be put on wheat. In applying 
manure on grass he commences the first thing 
in the spring, leaving the long manure until the 
last. It must be a waste to put manure on 
frozen ground, but old farmers say differently. 
James H. Ball said he had been brought up to 
think that manure must be plowed under as 
soon as spread, in order to prevent the evapora- 
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|tion of the ammonia. His views had changed. 


| The right place for it is on grass, at the time the 
| grass is active and ready to take it up. Prefers 
| putting it on for corn two years ahead. By 
producing better sod, you prepare better for 
|corn and for the wheat which follows it. Straw 
|can be spread to advantage from the thresher, 
| but he was of the opinion that if the straw 
were used in the barn-yard as an absorbent it 
| would make better manure. Manure loses in 
| bulk, but not in value. It must be a loss to put 
it on frozen ground. 
| Thos. A. Hays spreads the bulk of his manure 
|on grass land during the growing season of 
| spring, summer and fall. Would not hesitate to 
spread it also in winter it the field was level and 
would not cut up by hauling. If the ground 
was frozen, would prefer it in the barn-yard. In 
spreading in advance for corn, he never saw any 
difference between one and two years. The 
| best season to spread it is August. It is a good 
thing to spread straw. He would not spread 
coarse manure on a mowing field, but rather on 
a field he intended to break next spring. He 
would not advise holding manure to spread at 
any particular season, except during winter. 


A. M. Fulford prefers to spread manure on 
permanent pasture or to touch up the poorest 
spots in wheat fields. That insures it being 
near the surface and where there is less doubt 
of it soaking down below the reach of the roots. 
He had seen it applied in the summer time, 
hauled directly from the stables, with good 
results. He likes to treat manure in the barn- 
yard with plaster and by turning it over until it 
becomes fine. Then it will not be in the way on 
mowing fields. Straw produces good effects if 
not spread too thickly. It acts more as a mulch 
than from any virtue in itself. It pays better, 
however, to use it as bedding. 


Hosea Barnes believes in putting out manure 
as fast as made, except when the ground is 
frozen. He hauls it out during winter and 
spring, on grass, and plows it down for corn.— 
In the fall he plows the same field deeper, and 
thereby brings the manure near the surface for 
wheat. He could see no difference in the corn 
between the manure hauled out in winter and in 
spring. 

W. D. Lee’s plan is to put it out on grass for 
wheat through the winter or spring, whether the 
ground is frozen or not. 

Geo. R. Glasgow prefera to put it out on sod 
early in the spring, whether the grass is started 
or not. Lets it stand a year and plows the fol- 
lowing year for corn. Even through the winter 
he hauls out upon a sod field and spreads it, 
whether the ground is frozen or not. Feeds his 
rough fodder early, and finds that the manure 
is well cut up by the cattle and by the use of 
plaster by the first of April. He uses a great 
deal of straw in his barn-yard, and spreads the 
surplus over the fields. 

Jobn H. Herbert, of Howard county, said 
that in his experience manure ought not to be 

| hauled out between the Ist of June and Ist of 
|September. He differed with some of the mem- 
bers about applying it exclusively to grass. It 
can be used to great advantage for corn, and he 
ihad seen satisfactory results from plowing it 
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under for wheat. He did not think corn land 
could be plowed too deeply, and said he had 
found corn roots three feet below the surface, as 
large as those at the surface. Manure, he thought, 
does not reach much below the place where you 
put it. In top-dressing grass lands he would 
choose September, October und November, in 
which to spread all that was not hauled out 
before the ist of June. A convenient way of 
applying straw undecomposed is while thresh- 
ing. Have two teams and keep one under the 
thresher all the time. It should be hauled out 
and put in small piles, at regular distances, so as 
to be spread regularly. Mr. Herbert alluded to 
the advantage of cutting down all the weeds 
and other summer growth on wheat stubble. 
Let them remain on the ground as a mulch for 
the young grass. All billy land should be top- 
dressed, at the time of seeding, with straw, espe- 
cially the valleys and the slopes leading to them. 
It will prevent the soil from washing and the 
fertilizers from wasting. If much is applied it 
will produce rust in the wheat; but he had 
never been able to determine whether it was 


any injury to the development of the wheat or | 


not. 

R. John Rogers was also in favor of top 
dressing grass lands, and his experience led him 
to say it did not make a great deal of difference 
when it is applied, provided it be not hauled out 
on hard frozen ground. There is too much risk 
of a sudden thaw or heavy rains carrying much 
of it off. He had hauled manure out on thin 
places when plowing for corn, and could see 
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not be put on hill-sides, on account of the dan- 
ger of the soluble portions being carried off 
during athaw. He had noticed the difference 
of one-third in a corn crop, from minure hauled 
out and spread on grass a year before, over that 
plowed in in the spring. The latter did not help 
the corn, but there was no difference in subse- 
quent crops. He did not agree with Mr. Her- 
bert as to applying manure in summer, but 
regarded July, August and September as good 
us any other time. 

Wm. T. Sawyer’s experience induced him to 
favor top-dressing on grass lands which he ex- 
pects to plow in a year or two. He likes to 
spread it as it is hauled out, as it can then be 
spread more evenly than when allowed to har- 
den by remaining in piles. He hauls it out all 
the year, and thought there is a waste in letting 
it lie. In hauling it out on frozen ground he 
would put in on the higher portions of the field. 
Bone dust acts better where land has been 
manured. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen’s practice is to throw the 
manure from the stable into a cart and spread at 
once. When the ground is frozen he selects a 
spot where it cannot wash away. The amonnt 
of labor saved in this way will more than com- 
pensate for any loss by washing away. Always 
has a compost pile, composed of ashes, slops, 


| &c., and spreads that on thin places in his wheat 


tield. 


Manure would pay as well as a top-dress- 


| ing for wheat as any other way, if it could be 
| kept without loss. 


little benefit from it, but when hauled out three | 


years ahead the benefit is marked. All straw 
beyond that needed for bedding and for making 
the barn-yard comfortable for stock should be 
hauled out and spread ov grass. 

Geo. J. Finney said it was decidedly the best 
way to top-dress grass. He would prefer haul- 
ing it out to the field in piles as fast as made, 
rather than leaving it in the yard, unless under 
cover. 
Liquid manure would be better running over 
the field than oozing out of the barn-yard. His 
rule is to apply manure a year before he plows 
for corn, and prefers it to bone. 


| nure was applied. 


There is more or less waste in the yard. | 


He can raise | 


more wheat to the acre by hauling out manure | 


and plowing it under. Butin the aggreyvate bas 
better results from applying it on grass. 


Jobn Moores puts manure on his grazing | 
fields for corn, and begins to manure two years | 
| Wait until the firstof April and make a business 


ahead. He puts the field in corn two years in 
succession and then in wheat also two years in 
succession. He also uses bone for corn and for 
wheat. He applies manure at any time. If in 
winter, when the ground is frozen, he selects 
the level portions. Stable manure is hauled out 


as soon as made, and that from the barn-yard | 


after it is somewhat decomposed. He could sel- 
dom see apy advantage from hauling out one 
day and plowing the next, and differed with 
Mr. Herbert in regard to spreading manure in 
August. He had never seen manure do better 
than when spread at that time. 

Col. E. H. Webster agreed with the most of 
the members that it pays better to spread it on 
grass. It don’t make much difference as to the 
time; but when the ground is frozen it should 


Geo. E. Silver said he used barn-yard manure 
as a top-dressing tor grass—sometimes ahead of 
corn and sometimes for permanent pastures. 
He had plowed down some manure for tobacco 
and changing his mind planted corn instead. 
The corn is one-third better than where no ma- 
Barn-yard manure will do 
good wherever applied. Even rough stuff, if 
not a great fertilizer, is of advantage in shading 
the land. 

R. Harris Archer thought it a pretty sight to 
see a team hauling out manure. The best man- 
ner of applying depends upon circumstances. 
If you have manure in your barn-yard and no 
money to buy fertilizers, you had better haul 
out the manure and plow it under for corn. If 
you can buy fertilizers it would be better to save 
the manure for grass. Time and money are 
both wasted in hauling out manure in winter, 
on account of the short days. You had better 


of hauling it out. All the straw to be spared 
should be spread from the machine, and if straw 
is kept under cover there will be a great deal to 
spare. He was opposed to the common practice 
of always spreading the barn-yard manure near 
the barn and applying the commercial fertilizers 
to distant fields. The practice should be re- 
versed, as all land needs some barn-yard manure. 

Wm. F. Hays said the best results are seen 
from spreading manure in April or May. He 
always wants it on grass a couple of years, and 
don’t care if it laystwenty. He likes straw, and 
if he has not enough to spread on grass will buy 
it. He also believes in mowing pastures over 
and letting the weeds act as a mulch and as a 
fertilizer to some extent. 
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James Lee, the president, said his custom was 
to haul out manure directly from the stables, 
whether the ground is frozen or not. He goes 
regularly across the field, and prefers to have it 
on a year or two ahead for corn. He also ap- 
proved of Mr. Herbert’s suggestion in relation 
to cutting rag weeds on stubble, but that work 
is generally put off until the weeds get too hard. 

{r. Herbert explained more fully the advan- 
tages of cutting the summer growth, and said he 
was not opposed to top-dressing grass lands, but 
opposed to being confined exclusively to that. 

The club adjourned to meet at the re-idence 
of Join Moores, on the 18th of September. 
Subject: Variety and quantity of wheat sown 
per acre; fertilizers used and results of last 
year’s crop.— .2gis. 

é ‘ 
Mystery of Fertilization. 

For the last forty years there has been no 
article known to agriculturists which has so 
largely claimed the attention of the man of 
science, or indirectly that of the farmer, as has 
nitrogen. Theory and practice alike bave con- 
firmed the opinion that there is no more im- 
portant element, either in the vegetable or 
animal kingdom, than this, and yet how, or in 
what manner, or in what kind of combinations, 
it enters into the vegetable kingdom, we know 
no more than we did when the inquiry first 
began. We can discourse eloquently about the 
fertilizing qualities of Peruvian guano, we can 
tell how its fertilizing qualities depend upon 
the amount of nitrogen it contains; but in what 
condition that nitrogen enters into the plants we 
are yet in the dark. We know that clover is 
a wonderful fertilizer, that it leaves a large 
amount of nitrogen in the soil, in its roots and 
scattered leaves; but whether it did not accu- 
mulate the whole from the soil and present it to 
us in new compounds, or, through its leaves, 
presenting substances to the nitrogen in the 
atmosphere which would combine with it so 
that it could be carried to the soil, and be made 
of advantage to other vegetation, we are to-day 
as ignorant as we were a hundred years ago. 
But this we do know, that one kind of vegeta- 
tion does furnish and prepare food for another 
kind, and in this way we find the practical 
value of alternating crops. 

Mr. Lawes, in 1873, experimented with barley 
and clover. He sowed half a field with barley 
without manure, which bad been kept in that 
crop the three previous years, and fertilized 
with artificial manures; the other half hac 
been sown to clover the year previous. The 
yield of barley was 31 bushels to the acre, ana 
clover three tons 48 pounds per acre. The 
next year the whole field was sown to barley 
without manure. The half previously in bar- 
ley gave 32% bushels; the other half after clover 
gave 58 bushels per acre. Thus we see that 
after taking off a very valuable crop of clover 
he had increased the fertility of the soil to 
almost double that of the half which had been 
in barley. Now, without entering into any 
speculative theories of where this amount of 
fertilizing material came from, we have the 
facts from which we cannot ignore that by the 
aid of clover the crop of barley was vastly in- 
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creased. Nor can we without presumption say 
that this fertility was the result of nitrogen 
which the clover collected any more than it was 
the result of phosphoric acid and potash, which 
it bad also collected,—for unless there were 
already accumulated in the soil these two 
principles equivalent to the requisitions of that 


| amount of barley, it would have been in vain 


that the soil obtained through the clover the 
necessary amount of nitrogen. Mr. Geddes, of 
Onondaga, N. Y., fertilizes to a great extent 
with clover. His best market crop is wheat; 


| his fertilizer for clover is gypsum, and _ his 


clover furnishes fertility for his wheat. 

But Mr. Harris contends that by fallowing, 
nitrogen and minerals may be liberated in a 
year which would produce crops from which as 


| much profit could be obtained as from the use 
| of clover and cropping every year. 


This is a 
nice question to decide. That fallowing a piece 
of land, allowing the weeds a good start, then 
plowing them under and plowing two or three 
times during the summer will develop a won- 
derful amount of fertility, there is no doubt. 
This was a practice of almost general applica- 
tion before the advent of special fertilizers and 
before anything was known of the theories of 
either nitrogen or minerals as fertilizers. Jethro 
Tull’s system was that all the fertilization 
necessary in soils, without even the use of 


| barn-yard manure, was in the proper manner of 
| working the soil. 


But all our experiments are 
for the present season uncertain and unsatisfac- 
tory. We have sown patches with clover in 
order to test its fertilizing powers, also with a 
number of different fertilizers; but the weather, 
which is beyond the control of man, has dried 
the clover. Neither have we had rain enough 
to render soluble the fertilizers we have used ; 
but we hope that they remain in the ground 
waiting for that rain which shall render them 
available. We used to be told that dry seasons 
had their advantages as well as disadvantages, 
and one was that a wet season carried the salts 
down into the ground, and a dry season brought 
them back to the surface; that as a result we 
bad heavy crops succeeding a season of drought. 

To this there may be two or three solutions. 
In the first place, during the season of the 
growth of plants, we seldom have rainfall suffi- 
cient to carry the salts beiow the reach of the 
plants, so that the apprehensions we had of 
fertilizing matter being washed away were 
needless ; and the fact that in a very dry season 
the crops were so light. they did not use the 
fertilizers we had applied to the soil, and the 
heavy crops which succeeded a dry season were 
on account of light crops which had preceded 
it. Although we do ot entirely discard the 


| idea of salts ascending during a dry season, yet 


we believe that they are not exhausted, but that 
the intense light and heat, together with the 
atmosphere which is let into the ground, will 
prepare considerable plant food; and if the 
cultivators and hoes are used as much as they 
should be in neutralizing the effects of the 
drought, they will act among potatoes and corn 
equal to a summer fallow. Dry seasons test 
our confidence in mother earth. Let us patiently 
wait for and closely observe results.— American 
Cultivator. 
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Gypsum in Agriculture—Composition, 
Application and Effects. 


The Hon. Geo. Geddes, in a paper in the New 
York Tribune, thus treats this subject : 

pom commonly called plaster, is composed 
of 22 eq 


uivalents of water, 32 of lime, and 46 of 
sulphuric acid. It is soluble in 500 times its 
weight of water, or about 1,000 times its bulk, 
its specific gravity varying from 1.87 to 2.31. It 
is used for making cement, when there is some 
carbonate of lime combined with the substances 
named. Calcination (which is simply driving off 
the water by heat) being thoroughly performed, 
the powdered plaster is wet and quickly made 
into the desired form, when it rapidly becomes 
hard. About 17 per cent. of carbonate of lime 
is found in the plaster quarried near the city 
which gives it its name (Paris) in France. For 
agricultural purposes gypsum should consist of 
only the lime, water and sulphuric acid,—in 
which case it will be white. But it is not often 
found perfectly pure. Oxide of iron gives it 
various shades of color. Carbonate of lime will 
be shown by applying acids, when a slight effer- 
vescence follows. Clay or other earthy matter is 
often mixed with gypsum rock as quarried ; 
ang! to be seen betore grinding. We have in 
ew York State extensive beds of gypsum rock 
that is of excellent quality for agricultural pur- 
poses. It is quarried from the beds, and usually 
— under sheds to dry before grinding. 
nder these sheds the rock can be examined, 
and when found not to effervesce on the applica- 
tion-of a strong acid, and to be crystaline all 
through, light, and easily scratched with the 
thumb-nail, and no earthy matter combined, the 
color a soft gray, it will make a first-rate fertil- 
izer if ground fine. 

When should gypsum be applied to land, how, 
and in what quantity? When—On meadows, 
pastures and winter wheat, early in spring, as 
soon as the ground is settled. On barley and 
oats and potatoes when fairly up. On young 
clover early in spring or immediately after the 
crop of grain grown with the clover is harvested. 
On corn soon as it is fairly above ground. 
How—aA broadcast sowing machine, drawn by 
two horses, on which the driver rides, sowing a 
strip eight feet wide, can be purchased for $35. 
Such a machine will do the work much better 
than it can be by casting from the hand, unless 
the crop be in hills. Quwantity—On land that is 
to be plowed soon, ore bushel to the acre is 
sufficient, and as the gypsum is so slow in dis- 
solving, it is proper to take into account the 
time that will be given before the plow will mix 
it with the earth and measurably end its useful- 
ness. On permanent meadows and pastures, 
from two to three bushels are often sown on an 
acre at one application. The cost of the um 
will be taken into consideration when ding 
on the quantity to be used. Where it is costly, 
I have heard of good results from the use of one 
peck on an acre of corn, a very little being given 
to each hill. 

What is its value to the farmer? That emi- 
nent farmer, John Johnston, now nearly ninety 
years of age, crowned with the respect and love 





of all that know him, and surrounded by a 
t circle of friends at his home in Geneva, 

. Y., has said more than once that he would 
use gypsum on his farm if it should cost him 
$40 per ton. Some ig’ | carefully-conducted 
experiments made at the Michigan Agricultural 
College showed that one bushel of gypsum 
sown on one acre of newly-seeded clover and 
timothy produced an increased yield of a ton 
of hay, in the two and a half years following; 
it having been mowed five times during that 
period. Calling a ton equal to twenty-five 
measured bushels, and the gain to give $5 for 
this one bushel, we have $125 as the net gain 
from the use of a ton. Let prudent men cut 
down these figures till they think they are 
within proper limits, and then make some trials 
of this wonderful fertilizer. How does this 
mineral produce such wonderful results? No 
man can tell. The scientific man has taken it 
apart and determined exactly what it is; but 
why it produces such wonderful effects he has 
no more knowledge than any of us—and all 
he or we know on this point is what we have 
learned by trying experiments, marking results, 
and comparing notes with each other. The 
discovery of its power to make crops grow was 
an accident, and that discovery was made very 
recently. 

There are some very strange things about 
gypsum of which we farmers have not been 
able to learn much. In some places no 
results can be seen from its use. On drained, 
mucky swamp the effect is not discernible by 
the eye, and in some years, though rarely, farm- 
ers who are constant users of it say they see no 
good from it on any land. Farmers generally 
believe its great use is to mitigate the bad 
effects of a drought. After barley and oats 
have come up, and there is little or no rain, 
they sow their gypsum, and sometimes the 
effect is very marked. But if the season prom- 
ises to be a wet one they do not often sow 
it on these crops. Late experiments appear to 
indicate that the greatest effect of gypsum is to 
increase the growth of stalks and leaves, rather 
than of grain. The vigorous growth of stalks 
and leaves is necessary to the production of the 
grain, and thus, it is supposed, the injurious 
effect of too dry weather on a young and feeble 
plant is mitigated by applying something to 
stimulate its growth at this critical period. Let 
every farmer make trials to learn whether gyp- 
sum can be profitably used by him, and under 
what circumstances. One bushel properly used 
will tell a careful inquirer much that will be 
profitable to know. Leave some strips on 
which no fertilizer is applied, that comparison 
may be made. Unless this is done, it will not be 
possible to form any just conclusion as to 
effects ; and farmers who do not follow up such 
tests are very apt to have no decided opinions 
in regard to the value of gypsum to themselves, 
and entertain very erroneous opinions not only 
in regard to its value, but as to the best times 
and methods of application. 


Mock is a good absorbent, and contains nitro- 
gen and some other plant-food. A supply can 
conveniently obtained in a dry season. 





Experiments in Seeding Wheat. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


In accordance with promise, I note down my 
experience in sowing wheat for the past four 
years. Hay has been my principal crop. When 
we fail to get over a ton to the acre, or the 
timothy is superseded by pink, June or blue- 
grass, we put in corn; follow with oats; then 
seed to wheat and reset to timothy, using manure 
or fertilizers. Top-dress grass with manure 
from harvest till the grass commences to grow 
in the spring. 

In 1876, not having oat-stubble and having 
twenty acres of meadow that bad pretty well run 
to June and blue-grass, I concluded I would 
plow and sow in wheat and reset to timothy. 
Commenced in August and finished in Septem- 
ber. Harrowed until I got it in pretty good 
condition. Drilled in Fultz wheat, 9th, 10th and 
1lth October, intending to sow 14 bushels per 
acre, but sowed 334 bushels on 264 acres. One 
ton Moro Phillips’ phosphate, one ton Horner’s 
phosphate and two sacks Peruvian guano, mixed 
together, yielded (thresher’s measure) 511 bush- 
els,—about 25 bushels per acre or 15 per bushel 
sown. 


Hearing Mr. Shipley tell of his mistake and 
its results, I concluded in 1877 to try one bushel 
per acre. Sowed last of September 10 acres of 
oat-stubble ; 10 bushels Clawson wheat; fertil- 
ized with Zell’s super-phosphate, 300 pounds to 
the acre. On finishing lot found about half 
bushel left in drill, which I cross-drilled at one 
end of the field, making two bushels to the acre 
as far as it went. I looked at it frequently from 
the time it came up until harvest. The plantsin 
the thin sowing were much stronger and more 
stalks to plant. Harvested with Champion self- 
rake reaper. At two points of fair average 
growth, where two bushels were sown, I took two 
sheaves and put them in a sack, and also two 
where one bushel, and put them in a sack; when 
they were perfectly dry, weighed them sepa- 
rately in the straw. The two-bushel sowing 
weighed 2} pounds more than the one. I threshed 
and cleaned them carefully, and each parcel of 
clean grain weighed precisely the same,—the 
only gain in the two-bushel sowing being in the 
straw. The yield of the 10 acres was 190 bush- 
els,—19 bushels per bushel sown. 


The same year I sowed 15th October 10 acres 
of timothy sod just plowed, and harrowed, 44 
—_— per acre; fertilized same as the other. 

arvested 198 bushels smooth-head amber 1878. 
Plowed in August 19 acres of thin sapling 
clover fallow which had been mowed in July. 
Harrowed and drilled one bushel to acre, 9th, 
10th and 11th October ; 200 pounds Zell’s super- 
phosphate to acre; yield 379 bushels,—nearly 
twenty bushels to one sown. In 1879 plowed 
stubble in same field in August. Harrowed and 
sowed same 19 acres on 6th and 7th October, 
with 17 bushels Fultz wheat. Two of the tubes 
of the drill only sowed half what the others did, 
making less than one bushel to acre. Fertilized 
with Maryland Grange Agency’s Favorite; part 
of field 230 pounds and part 300 per acre. Har- 
vested and threshed in June 449 bushels, thresh- 
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er’s measure ; 26 and a fraction to bushel sown, 
or 25 and a fraction per acre. 

I have given you the results of the ordinary 
mode of putting in wheat, in contrast with Mr. 
Shipley’s more thorough culture, and am satisfied 
that a less quantity (if sowed reasonably earlier 
than we have been accustomed to suw) will be 
sufficient. 

In confirmation of the conclusion I have 
reached, one of my neighbors, a mechanic, in 
1878 sowed one bushel on half acre. His wheat 
looked so much better than mine (being the 
Fultz) that I bought it in the straw for seed, sup- 
posing that it would yield 15 or 20 baskale. 
Some that looked at it estimated 25. It threshed 
11 bushels; the grain very small. Another 
adjoining me, same kind of soil, sowed 1 bushel 
on § acre; apparently as strong growth ; threshed 
21} bushels. GERARD EMMART. 

Asbestos Ridge, Baltimore Co., Md., Aug. 20, 1880. 
* 





Thin Seeding of Wheat. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


It may appear like supererogation in me to say 
anything at this time in corroboration of what 
C. H. Shipley writes about “Thin Seeding of 
Wheat ;” bnt his experience so nearly coincides 
with views that I have entertained and freely 
expressed for twenty-five years, I feel willing to 
add my testimony to what he has stated, as | am 
confident a very important point in wheat rais- 
ing is thin seeding. More than twenty years 
ago, when drills came into use here, one of the 
strongest arguments in their favor was that we 
could save half a bushel of wheat per acre (it 
was customary to sow two bushels per acre by 
hand) by using the drill. 

I could see no good reason why a less —_ 
would not do sown broadcast ; consequently 
sowed a field by way of experiment, using one 
bushel and four quarts per acre, at the same 
time doubling the quantity sowed on one land. 
The yield was twenty-six bushels per acre on 
the field; I did not keep the one land separate, 
but the difference was very perceptible. That 
sowed at the rate of over two bushels per acre 
was much thicker than the part sowed with one 
and an eighth bushels, and the heads were not 
much more than half as long. So satisfied was 
I with this trial that I have'continued to sow 
one and an eigthth bushels per acre for the last 
twenty years, and have raised, I think, quite as 
good crops as most of my neighbors. It is 
rather a singular coincidence that from a like 
cause and the same year (1876) C. H. Shipley and 
myself should both sow three pecks of wheat 
per acre instead of five. Brother S. P. Thomas 
had just purchased a drill, and from some cause 
some of the gearing gave way, and in renewing 
it one of the cogs was misplaced, causing the 
drill to sow three pecks per acre instead of five 
as intended ; and, although he reported the fact 
to me when I got the drill, I had so much confi- 
dence in the result of thin sowing I proceeded 
to sow a twelve-acre field. The field had been 
in corn that year, and next spring (1877) no one 
would have supposed there had been wheat 
sown there, it made so little show. But at har- 
yest it stood pretty thick, and the telling part 
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was in the long and well-filled heads. It 
exceeded C. H. 8.’s crop by two bushels, mak- 
ing thirty-eight bushels on the field per acre. 

I am glad C. H. 8. is still engaged in his 
experiments in thin seeding. I can see no rea- 
son why wheat will not produce better when 
given room to develop, as well as corn. We all 
admit that corn will yield more grain when 
planted than when it is sown. 

There is another question in farming in which 
I differ from most farmers. I sow four quarts of 
clover seed per acre and the same of timothy 
seed, and advocate putting on the additional 
amount in fertilizer; and I am satisfied that I 
get on an average as good a set of grass and 
about as good crops of hay as my neighbors. 

Wma. Jno. THomas. 

Sandy Spring, Md., 8 mo., 19, 1880. 


Changing Seed. 


There seems to be no idea more thoroughly 
believed in by experienced farmers than that it 
is a great benefit to change seed occasionally ; 
yet it is by no means an undisputed fact, and 
we Know of some intelligent men—indeed some 
who stand among the most thoroughly educated 
and experienced in the farming business—who 
contend that this supposed necessity for a 
change of seed is entirely imaginary. 

We confess to a sympathy with those who 
think an occasional change necessary; and yet 
we have so often found in the light of a new and 
careful experience, that even practices very 
time-honored come to be abandoned, that we 
are always to reconsider any opinion, no matter 
how strongly held. The change is thought to 
be particularly useful in potatoes, and a change 
of seed in this article is generally made as regu- 
larly as crops are rotated from year to year. 
But one of our friends is very emphatic in 
regard to the potato, that no change of seed 
is required. He bas had one potato—that is one 
variety of potuto—year after year for ten years, 
and they are as good as ever. In his opinion it 
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is not that a variety is sick of the ground that it | 


sometimes gives out; 
from ordinary unhealthy Causes. 


but that it is diseased | 
It is simply a | 


change of an unhealthy stock for a healthy one, | 


and not a wearing out of variety. 

The matter has a practical importance, as peo- 
ple often put themselves to a great deal of trouble 
and expense in order to make a change in the 
seed. 


If the suggestion made be in the line of | 


a true reason for ihe supposed benefits of a | 


change, proper care in saving healthy seed will 
be as good as a change. But we must be satis- 
fied that the suggestion is correct and that the 
truth lies in the few experiments made. There 
are two sides, and sometimes several sides, to all 
questions of this nature. We have personal 
knowledge of trials made by farmers forty and 
fifty years ago, when the varieties of potatoes 
generally cultivated by our best farmers were 
comparatively few to what they are now, and 
whose crops, in using the same kind of seed 
year after year, became poorer and _ poorer, 
though there was no apparent disease, and the 
only remedy they had was a change of seed. 





several hundred miles away—from the State of 
Maine, for instance—and the yield was double, 
the potato larger and quality better—German- 
town Telegraph. 


——— Se 


Our French Letter 





A Golden Celebration of an Agricultural 
Educator. 


deasrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Silver and golden weddings are the order of 
the day; but rarely has a jubilee been better 
merited or more fittingly honored than that just 
held at Nozay, in the department of the Lower 
Loire, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founder of the agricultural school of Grand- 
Jouan: M. Jules Rieffel. Anteus renewed his 
vigor by touching mother earth. Men of energy 
and of progress fortify their determination and 
confidence when reading the biography of such 
a veteran as M. Rieffel, who has worked his way 
to success, and who never recognized such a 
word as fail. His life is a battle and a march ; 
it is more: it is a brilliant example of what 
individual effort, united to scientific skill, can 
accomplish, not only for self, but for the 
amelioration of immediate inhabitants and man- 
kind at large. M. Rieffel has not only made 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before, but he has made one blade grow where 
none ever existed. He was trained in the school 
of Mathieu de Domsdale, who established the 
Reville college, and is, with Auguste Bella, the 
founder of the Grignon agronomic institution,— 
the two names most illustrious in the history of 
French agriculture. The latter has now another 
bead to add to the roll of fame. The district of 
Nozay is a kind of sandy moor or landes, reputed, 
as all such districts are in Britany, that they 
“shall remain during eternity unfertile, as eter- 
nity had created them.” M. Rieffel demurred to 
the axiom. In 1830 he arrived ; may be said to 
have pitched his tent where all was barren from 
Dan to Beersheba; now, all blossoms like the 
rose. Formerly conquerors planted their swords 
in an enemy's country to mark taking posses- 
sion. M. Rietfel simply employed that instru- 
ment of peace—the plough; he reclaimed 1,240 
acres of his own holding, and led to the reclama- 
tion of 20,000 by the adoption of his example. 
He was the true founder of agricultural schools ; 
he had two classes of pupus—boarders and 
apprentices,—and both trained to practical 
dut.es. Jt was his experience and ideas which 
served as the basis in 1845 for the present scheme 
of agricultural instruction in France, viz: an 
agronomic university, agricultural colleges and 
national or farm schools. He did more: he 
established local farming societies, a breeding 
stud, and contributed to extend his sphere of 
usefulness by periodical writings, which have 
become not only celebrated but an authority. 
Breaking up the heather by means of the best 
plows, and cultivating Swedish turnips, wheat 
soon replaced rye, and people thus became 
enabled to eat wheaten bread. Man naturally 
commenced by bettering himself; next followed 
the cultivation of forage plants; cabbages for 


Sometimes it was the same variety obtained | cows and potatoes for pigs; beet succeeded ; 
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next Jerusalem artichokes; and last, clover and 
vetches. When M. Rieffel commenced there 
were no roads; consequently no vehicles; men, 
women and children rode on horseback ; and the 
horse was a wiry animal, living on heath as 
asses on thistles, and valued at 50 fr. Roads in 
time appeared; then carts; and, as forage 
improved, superior horses. The founding of a 
breeding stud aided the progress. To-day, cows, 
oxen and calves represent four times their value 
as compared with 1830; a sheep which cost 5 fr. 
then represents 20 fr. now. At present the 
establishment has buildings erected at a cost of 
200,000 fr, partly from government aid. The 
live-stock is magnificent. During fifty years 
nearly 1,100 pupils have been trained ; reside in 
every part of the world, and many fill eminent 
positions. Well, they were exactly his pupils 
who organized the fete to present their aged 
but hale professor with a service of plate, and 
the most illustrious in the French agricultural 
world felt it a duty to be present. The govern 
ment was represented by the chief inspector of 
agricultural schools, and what was not a little 
curious there were “pupils” present aged 70, and 
their sons and grandsons,—three generations,— 
al] graduates of the same, the Grand-Jouan 
College. 
On Feeding Animals. 

Apart from the nutritive qualities of food, 
much difference of opinion still exists as to the 
manner in which the food ought to be given: 
whether sliced, chopped, bruised or crushed, or 
prepared by cooking, steeping or fermentation. 
As many practices, as many opinions. M. Jean 
Kiener is an authority—scientific as well as 
practical—on these subjects, and for twelve 
years has studied and experimented on them. 
He does not like cut hay for horses; true, they 
will in this state consume their feed of hay in 
one-half the time; but if their excrements be 
exumined, the particles of hay will be found in 
their natural length and thickness, unaffected by 
the process of digestion.. The mastication and 
the salivation of the food were incomplete ; and 
the horse in addition will absorb a great quan- 
tity of water, to make good that furnished in 
lesser volume, pending a deglutition of double 
rapidity. Horses, then, that have sufficient time 
for their feed, ought to receive unchopped hay. 
Weight for weight, bruised are held by M. 
Kiener to be less nutritious than whole oats, 
while the latter give greater resisting power for 
work. Further, horses accustomed to bruised 
grain, if afterwards put on whole oats, bolt 
these very extensively, owing to an absence of 
activity in the stomach, which hasi become, as it 
were, lazy from having been saved trouble; ex 
cept in the case of old or young teething animals, 
bruised oats are objectionable. Black oats are 
considered by carters as preferable to white, but 
this is rather a question of richness of soil, ma- 
nure, season and culture. Chaff is occasionally 
mixed with the oats to induce slower and more 
perfect mastication. Bran ought merely to be 
damped, never given as a slop, as it in such a 
state frequently produces diarrhea in horses. 
Excepting potatoes, nothing is gained by cook- 
ing roots. Barley makes horses less spirited, 
and begets transpiration; but malt produces no 
inconvenience. Beans at the rate of one or one 
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and a half quarts daily, are excellent ; but no diet 
equals oats in imparting firmness of flesh and 
vigor. Asa rule, the less water given the better. 
The same authority maintains, that the con- 
tinued feeding of cows on macerated or fer- 
mented food will, in the long run, produce 
phthisis. While cows on a wash diet yield a 
large but poor quantity of milk, their flesh is but 
little nutritive, and difficult to preserve. Good 
hay and a pound of linseed cake per day would 
alter all this. The change from one description 
of diet to another ought never to be sudden; 
and, when a new food is to be employed, a hand- 
ful of the aliment ought to be adroitly intro- 
duced into the animal’s mouth, keeping the lat- 
ter for an instant closed. Calves ought to be 
nourished exclusively on milk—undiluted—till 
three months old ; replacing each quart of milk 
reduced per week by linseed cake, about one 
ounce at the commencement. Never dilute the 
milk ; give it pure; and when the calf desires to 
drink water, allow it to do so. Pigs, also, 
receive their food too sloppy; better give the 
water separately, and thus enable the food to be 
fully assimilated. In the case of fowls, nearly 
all the maladies to which they are subject may 
be traced to the absence of fresh and pure water 
in the poultry yard. 
The Phylloxera, &c. 

A stronger shade of hope characterizes the 
history of the phylloxera. The Paris and Medi- 
terranean Railway Company, over whose line so 
much of the wine of France is carried, has since 
1876 conducted a series of experiments respect- 
ing the destruction of the bug by means of sul- 
phuret of carbon. The report of the company’s 
experiments during the last year has just 
appeared, and for the first time since the disease 
set in creates a feeling of confidence. Vineyard 
proprietors evidently feel the importance of sul- 
phuret of carbon, as the use of that salt at a cost 
of 60 fr. per acre, which in 1876 was 1,000 barrels 
of two cwts. each, rose to 6,253 in 1879. M. 
Mares has employed sulpho-carbonate of potas- 
sium at the rate of 120 pounds, dissolved in 57 
cubic yards of water, per acre; the waterings to 
be executed in April and the close of July 
respectively. The new point brought out by 
M. Mares’ experiments is: the necessity of 
treating the whole surface of the vineyard; 
otherwise the insects only move on to a part of 
the soil not poisoned, and there concentrate their 
attacks more destructively. 

The French government has authorized the 
cultivation of tobaccoin the South as an experi- 
ment. The prospects of the beet, and of all 
crops, are good. ¥. ©. 

Paris, July 15, 1880. 

Feeding Stock. 

The economic feeding of stock is one of the 
most important problems of farmers; it is the 
base of his profits. Anagriculturist who fattens 
150 head of cattle in a year, like M. de Crom- 
becque, becomes an authority on matters of 
dietary. Ilis horses work ten hours a day, and 
thus demand an alimentation different from a 
racer, that runs a few miles in as many minutes ; 
the base of his feeds is: chopped hay and straw, 
and bruised grains. The hay and straw are cut 
together in lengths of one-third of an inch; 
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longer would be objectionable; shorter they | interred; hence, such ought never to be buried 


would discourage mastication. The cut forage 


is riddled, which frees it of 5 to 10 per cent. of 


dust. A man takes a quantity of the stuff sufti- 
cient for a day, spreads it along a planked floor, 
and covered with zinc; a bed of the chaff 8 
inches thick is made, on the surface of which is 
spread the bruised rations of grains; the mass is 
then sprinkled with water, slightly salted, and 
turned over from time to time with a wooden 
shovel; when well mixed the food descends by a 
trap into a zinc reservoir, where it remains, three 
hours in summer and ten in winter, till served to 
the horses, who eat it with avidity. If oats be 
dear, they are partly replaced by maize, buck- 
wheat or barley. The cost of such ration daily 
is 33 sous. M. de Crombee purchases lean stock 
at 8 sous per pound, live weight, and sells them 
fatted at a fraction over 10 they remain 
from 110 to 120 days in the shed, and during this 
period put up increased flesh to the weight of 3 
ewts. per head. He does not keep sheep; he 
finds their manure bad for beet, producing large 
but bad quality of roots. The cattle are fattened 
on beet pulp, cut hay and straw, and a mixture 
of oil-cakes, which costs per day for each animal 
29 sous. The feed is prepared similarly as for 
the horses, save that the forage is chopped into 
lengths of a good inch, so as to give the beast a 
grip of the food in masticating slowly, and to 
induce quiet rumination; the cake is not too 
finely crushed, as such induces rapid eating, 


SOUS; 


resulting in the animals deing blown. The horses, 
as a rule, are closely clipped, after which they are 


washed in soap and water; the posterns are not 
shorn, in order to avoid cracks, nor the shoulders, 
so as to prevent collar wounds. The cattle are 
also clipped when their hair is shaggy, and three 
times a week they are curried with old card 
racks. 

The Cab Company of Paris has 13,000 horses, 
and since seven years has been experimenting 
under the direction of the eminent chemists, 
Messrs. Grandeau and Leclerc, how to economi- 
cally nourish them without detriment to their 
health and working powers. The problem has 
been satisfactorily solved, by partly substituting 
maize, beans and oil-cake, for oats, and which has 
resulted in a saving of over one million frances 
perannum. The eminent chemists, as they have 


frequently pointed out, denounce the plan of 


giving oat rations by measure, instead of by 
weight; also, that the heaviness and shining 
character of oats are no indications of thei! 
nutritive value; the latter can only be deter- 
mined by analysis. The digestive powers of the 
animals have been sensibly improved by freeing 
all grains beforehand from impurities. 
Contagious Diseases in Live Stecn. 


M. Pasteur and his colleagues have made 
another important step in advance, respecting 
the nature of that terrible contagious disease 
charbon, which carries off so many animals 
yearly,and not a few human beings. M. Pasteur 
had demonstrated that in the case of hen cholera, 
the disease was caused by animalcules, but that 


poultry, if inoculated, could be made proof | 


against it. He now shows that these animalcules 
are due to worms bringing them up from the 
soil, where a beast, dead of the malady, has been 





in cultivated soils or pasture lands. Respecting 
hen cholera, M. Beaucamp, of Etreux, states that 
in his neighborhood the disease has been very 
prevalent since ten years, and with fatal results ; 
his poultry yard has invariably escaped, because 
he has supplied his fowls with plenty of air, 
light, and fresh water—three essentials ignored 
by his neighbers, who conclude darkness, filth, 
(cleaning cots only once a year,) confined space, 
best calculated to make hens lay—and unfortu- 
nately die also. 
Use of Gypsum. 


Baron Schell, of Austria, has confirmed the 
experiments conducted at the farm-school of 
Haubaudieres, that gypsum applied to lucern 
when the aftermath has been cut, or during win 
ter, tells most effectually on the improved hay 
crops the following season ; better still, the appli- 
cation of a small dose of gypsum after each cut- 
ting of lucern, &c., is very marked. 


Associated Farming. 


A very important company has been founded, 
and which promises to have serious results on 
the agriculture of France, and may lead to an 
application of the principle advantageously else- 
where. The company prepares manure, having 
night-soil for base, mixed with mineral or bone 
phosphates, ammoniacal and potash salts. The 
aim is to secure uniformity in the richness of the 
fertilizers. The company undertakes to apply 
itself its own manures, either on lands it has 
rented or leased. At present it has 5,000 acres 
under these arrangements, situated in the depart- 
ment of the Seine and Marne, and not at all of a 
rich nature. It is the principle of “farming” agri- 
culture just as is applied to railways, canals, 
mines, and banks, and comes to the aid of culti- 
vators who want capital, in the shape of manures, 
stock and machinery. The company groups its 
holdings, so that each can assist the other, and 
judiciously employ the most improved agricul- 
tural machinery. The company either has a 
steward, who receives a salary of fr. 2,000 yearly, 
plus board and lodging, and 6 per cent. of the 
net profits: or a tenant, who, after all expenses 
are deducted for manure, and 6 per cent. for 
capital, goes halves with the company in the 
division of profits. Arrangements are so made, 
that, if possible, each farm may have a speciality, 
either for grain, roots, dairy produce, live stock, 
fruits, vegetables, &c. The risks are thus les- 
sened, as the wise merchant never puts all his 
goods in the one ship. One farm supplies the 
poultry, young geese, turkeys, chickens, &c., at 
the rate of 400 per month, artificially hatched, 
50 per cent. being lost in the process, from the 
placing the eggs in the drawers till the chicks 
be six weeks old—their cost up to this period 
being 18 sous each. Every week the stewards 
or tenants address a report, with statement of 
expenses, to the board. This combination plan 
works admirably and profitably ; poor lands have 
become fertile. others reclaimed, and the crops 
are superb. The farm servants are well paid, 
viz: fr. 34 per day and food; in harvest time 
each man receives a bottle of wine in the morn- 
ing, and no stint during the day. F. C. 

Paris, August 14. 
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Ground Oyster-Shells—Season and 
Crops in North Carolina. 


Messrs. Ha.iirs American Farmer : 

I was glad to see in a late number of the 
farmer a suggestion from my friend, Col. Leigh- 
ton, of Norfolk, in reference to the grinding of 
oyster-shells, and hope it will beacted on. That 
the ground will be much superior to the burnt 
shells, will admit of no controversy ; and that it 
will fill up a place long needed for a cheap and 
valuable fertilizer for our eastern lands, cannot 
be doubted. From the great quantity always 
on hand at Norfolk, and the ready accessibility 
to the market, it is strange it has not been a 
regular article of commerce before now. 

To gardeners, I would recommend a free use of 
this ground shell, say 600 pounds per acre, 200 


pounds Peruvian guano, 400 pounds flour of | 
The cost will not 


bone and 300 pounds plaster. 
be very heavy, and the increased yield will fully 
compensate and encourage to continued usage. 


Our season has been a very dry one up to July | 


15, since when we have had daily showers; 
but the rains came too Jate for spring garden 
crops, Which are are almost a failure. By the 
fall planting of plenty of turnips, spinach and 


cabbage, we can yet retrieve some of the value | 


of our spring fertilizers, which will be rather 
exhausted for the spring crop. 

We find by sowing early in spring we can 
make three crops of new Queen onions. 
rapidity of their growth in well-prepared rich 
soil is surprising, and then the flavor is A No. }. 
The Paragon we find to be the prettiest and most 
desirable tomato; the Egyptian sweet corn the 
best; the early Ohio the best early potato, and 


the white Peachblow the best late. Mr. Gregory, | 
of Massachusetts, has a fine new variety of | 


muskmelon, which bids fair to be an acquisition, 

though the Casabo and Bay. View are hard to 

beat. Yours truly, Jno. D THorne. 
Halifax Co., N. C., July 26, 1880 


Rollers and Clod-Crushers. 


Farm and Fireside gives the following direc- 


tions for makipg roijlers and clod-crushers: 
Whether a roller be made of wood or of iron, 
the diameter should not be less than twenty 
nor more than forty inches in order to be the 
most effective. Those generally used do not 
exceed twenty inches in diameter, this style 
being considered the best for crushing clods and 
pulverizing the soil. A cheap, plain single- 
section log-roller is objectionable, because when 
turning around the team must slide one end by 
main force. The sliding of the roller in this 


way will, on soft land, throw up a ridge which, | 


when one is rolling young grass or grain, is not 
desirabl>. A roller having three 
is liable to the same objection, though in a 
much less degree, while a four or more section 
roller is unobjectionable on this score. 
this reason that several sections of no 
than one foot in length are recommended. 

In selecting timber for a roller, take white- 
wood, white elm or sycamore, as the two last 
named are the least liable to crack when season- 


more 





The | 


sections | 


It is for | 


| crusher. 


ing. In order to avoid large cracks the timber 
ought to season one year under shelter with the 
bark on. Do not, however, put off making the 
roller for a year on this account, for one for 
immediate use will pay for itself several times 
over by reason of the increased crop which will 
follow its judicious use. To make a roller, 
select a log eight feet in length; place it as 
nearly level as possible. and with chalk or a 
piece of keel mark it into sections twelve or 
eighteen inches in length, and with a sharp 
crescent saw cut it as marked. Find the centre 
with a compass and dress to the outer circle ; 
make so as to make a round block wheel. 
Eight blocks one foot in length, having an inch 
and a half hole bored though the centre and 
strung on a round rod, with «a wooden washer 
between the wheels, will make a most desirable 
roller. The use of gudgeons or iron pina, ten 
or twelve inches in length, which were formerly 
driven into the ends of the roller, is now dis- 
carded, as they will work loose and cause 
trouble. The frame should be inade of fuur- 
inch scantling, and consist of two end-pieces 
and three cross-pieces. One of these should be 
placed in the rear of the sections and two in 
front. These pieces are a trifle over eight feet 
in length. The tongue should be thirteen feet 
in length, four inches square at the large end, 
and be framed into the cross-piece in front of 
the sections. The front cross-piece is also 
framed into the pieces at the ends of the roller, 
and is about thirty inches in front of the other. 
The tongue should also be stayed with iron 
rods. After the rod is passed through the 
frame and the rollers, a strip of hare wood 
should be put on the outside of the end pieces 
so that the rod cannot slip back and forth. Do 
not fasten the rod, but let it turn. The draft 
will be lighter than if the sections are com- 
pelled to turn upon the rod. Of course in this 
way both sections and rod will revolve. With 
a large gimlet make a hole in the pieces con- 
stituting the ends of the frame, directly over 
the ends of the rod, so that the bearings can 
be readily oiled. Two braces in the form of a 
letter A, one at each end of the roller, will 
serve to support the seat of the driver, which 
should be of the same lengtb as the roller. 


If one cannot procure a suitable log, take oak 
planks two by twenty inches; cut two pieces 
thirty-six inches in length, and spike another 
wide plank across them. Strike a circle full 
size, dress smooth and round, and finish by 
boring a hole in the centre for the rod. Four 


| of these will be needed in order to make a two- 


section roller. Now nail enough two-by-four 


| scantling, slightly beveled, to the wheels re- 


ferred to. Increase the thickness of the outer 
ends of each section by cruss-nailing upon them 
a piece of white-oak plank one foot square, 
which will come slightly in contact with the 
frame. An iron rod one and one-eighth inches 
will be large enough fur tbis roller. Heavy 
strap-iron bands, heated and put on, will be 
necessary as soon as the roller becomes thor- 
oughly dry ard seasoned. The frame should be 
made like that for the roller first described. 
The next best thing to a roller is a clod- 
For this, the simplest form of one is 
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four straight red or white elm poles, four to five 
inches in diameter and ten feet in length. 
Place these on the ground six inches apart, and 
then two feet from each end firmly pin two 
cross-pieces, letting the latter project eneugh to 
attach a chain to which the team can be hitched 
at a point in front of the crusher. The frame 
will be stronger if the cross-pieces are put on in 
a direct line with the draft. 

An excellent plank drag, or smoother, for 
use just before the drill is started, can be made 
as follows: Take four two-inch planks, twelve 
inches in width, ten feet in length; let them 
lap four inches, spike three cross-pieces on 
them, and arrange toe hitch it in the manner 
described for the cled-crusher. This will be 
found excellent for covering turnip, grass and 
other small seeds. 

2 


Silk-Raising in the South. 


It is gratifying to be able to state that this 
interest is beginning to receive attention, and 
that already systematic and intelligent effort is 
being displayed in the line of silk culture in 
this country. Parties in North Carolina have 
found it sufficiently profitable, even with pre 
sent drawbacks, to raise silk-worms and ship 
the cocoons to France. One gentleman in 
Raleigh has shipped two bales to Marseilles, 
each containing over 100 pounds of choked 
cocoons. These have been sold at Marseilles 
for over $6 per kilogram, (not quite two and 
one-quarter pounds,) and the freight from Ra- 
leigh to Marseilles did not exceed $3 per 100 
weight. The cocoons were raised by the chi!d- 
ren of the family, and aside from the silk pro 
duct there were produced a number of eggs, for 
which there is now a ready market abroad at 
from $3.50 to $4 per ounce. 

Several other persons in different parts of the 


country have also reared sufficient quantities of | 


the cocoons to warrant New York brokers in 
offering from $1.50 to $2 per pound for the 
same. When parties find it profitable to raise 
silk under these adverse. circumstances there 
can be no question as to the growth of the 
industry whenever a home market is furnished 
for the raw material, and that when it shall 
have been demonstrated that there can be offered 
and paid for cocoons some stated sum that will 
yet allow a profit on the reeling, the industry 
will not be wanting to seek profitable invest- 
ment therein. There can be no question of the 
adaptation of the larger parts of our country to 
silk culture or of ability to grow the worms 
successfully. Experience has established these 
two facts, as it has the superior quality of 
American-grown silk. It is not so necessary to 
urge the cultivation of the mulberry as it is to 
establish first a market for the cocoons. In 
some parts of the South the best white mul- 
berries are already grown in large orchards for 
the sake of the fruit, which is deemed a most 
valuable food for hogs; and in case the mulberry 
trees already grown should at any time be cut 
off by mildew and disease, as they were at the 
close of the multicaulis fever in 1839 and 1840, 
we have the advantage over Europe and other 
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countries in being able to fall back upon the 
maclura, or osage orange, which proves, when 
judiciously fed, to be as good as mulberry. 


an tute 
Live Stock. 
How to Manage a Flock of Sheep. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


In the first place be careful to select nothing 
but the pick of the best sheep to be had. Be- 
ginning your season, say September 1st, tag the 
ewes, then turn in your ram, he being the heav- 
iest shearing and best-developed Cotswold you 
can procure, for no progress can be made in the 
offspring unless the sire is better than the dam ; 
if they be too fat, feed on dry food for a week or 
two, to reduce their flesh. An overfat ram is 
not as active nor as sure a sire as one in fair 
order ; neither will an overfat ewe breed to a 


| certainty. A good plan when you have a choice 
| ram is not to let him run with the flock, but keep 


him in a separate lot or field adjoining the ewes, 
in company with one or two ewes to keep him 
quiet. When the ewes in the adjoining field 
want his services, they are likely to lurk around 
his fence; turn such with him, let him serve 
them twice well, at an interval of two hours, 
then separate to a more distant field. When 
the whole flock has been gone through, turn 
him in and he will pick up all that have missed 
getting with lamb. By this means a good and 
choice ram can be used on a flock of 50 to 75 
ewes ; whereas, if let run with them, another 


; ram would be required ; and if using a thorough- 
| bred considerable cost is thereby saved. 


Get 
your flock as fat then as you can; and if pasture 
be scant, feed them one gill of corn and oats 
mixed daily, continuing till winter; and having 
provided yourself with plenty of roots, which 


| ought to be fed in small pieces, with a little 


bran and chop sprinkled over them, and as 
much good hay as they will eat, your flock will 


| do well and be prepared to raise good Jambs 


Roots substitute grass and keep the bowels 
open, produce a good flow of milk and return 
doubly the trouble and expense had with them. 
Provide shelters against storms and cold. Cold 
rains will reduce their flesh and wash out much 
of the yolk, thereby greatly lessening the weight 
of fleece. Except during the period of lambing 
season it is better not to confine them at all, but 
allow them to go in their shelters at will. But 
unless provided with good shepherd dogs, place 
them at night in a place where they can have 
access to grass and feed, that is impregnable to 
the attack of dogs. 

When your ewes are due to lamb be sure to 
house them at night; examine them before you 
retire, to save a weak lamb or help a ewe in 
difficult labor, thereby saving many lambs that 
would otherwise be lost. Rye is also a good 
winter pasture, and witb roots, oats, bran and 
oil-cake, you will raise lambs worth double 
those kept on what they can pick up. We 
believe in early lambs, because they get a good 
deal of their growth before hot weather comes 
on. A lamb stops growing comparatively after 
June ist; hence, it is perceptible that a lamb 
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having gained 75 pounds by that time, will be | 


much larger by fall than a Jate one will. For 
the thrift of the lambs, shear the flock as early 
in the spring as the weather will permit, and if 
your flock be infested with ticks they will move 
to the lambs. Dip the lambs a day or so after 
shearing in a decoction of tobacco, and you will 
thereby kill them out ; otherwise your lambs will 
not grow, and unless you examine them you 
will not know why. We have seen them nearly 
devoured with ticks, and did not know why 
they would not grow. Unless you are a breeder, 
and wish to keep your rams for that purpose, 
castrate the ram-lambs that fall after the 1st 
April. Early lambs don’t need it, because they 
are large enough for the butcher by August 1st. 
Should a ewe lose her lamb, and you have an- 
other jamb without a mother, skin the dead 


lamb and place it on the one you wish to be | 


cared for, and you have no further trouble, 
because the ewe that lost her lamb will own it. 
For summer management, provide good shade 
and plenty of clean water; keep plenty of fresh 
dirt under your shade-trees, where there is 
always a large accumulation of droppings.— 
Smear the sheep’s noses well with tar to keep 
out the grub from their heads ; keep also their 
feet well pared, to prevent hoof-ail, and by no 
means be ever induced to turn your flock on 
wheat stubble, because in eating the grain they 
must also eat the beards and chaff, which is 
almost entirely indigestible, will either collect 
in the stomach or irritate it so that they will 
surely die. Keep no ewe over except a good 
shearer and a good mother. If you havea large 
flock and plenty of land, divide your flock and 


don’t keep over 30 tegether, and often change | I 
fodder corn, millet, peas and oats, etc., to feed 


their pasture to a fresh one, and we believe 
that sheep managed as herein advised will, with 
our experience, pay better than any other pro- 
duct from the same quantity ef Jand. 

Yours, E. C. 

Kent Island, August 23, 1880. 

———— 

Late-Summer Care of Cows. 
Too many dairymen are careless about full 
feeding their herds in the busy time of harvest ; 


LEGG. 


yet this is, perhaps, the most trying time of the | 
The farmer is extremely busy, and for- | 


season. 
gets to inspect his pastures, and see that there is 
sufticient food to keep his cows in condition and 
to produce a full yield of milk. He often says: 
“T fear my pastures are getting too short for 
my cows, but | hope that we shall soon have 
rains that will give fresh feed, and then my cows 
will come up again.” But this is a mistaken 
opinion, which he seldom takes the trouble fully 
to investigate. Milk is a temporary product, 
and naturally grows less as the time advances 
from calving, and when there is a falling off it 
can seldom be recovered; so that when a cow 
falls off 5 or 10 Ths. in her milk it means the loss 
of about that amount every day for the remainder 
of the season. This is a very serious matter, and 
does not admit of delay for propitious rains. 
Before they come and cause the grass to grow, 
your herd of cows have lost one-fourth to one- 
third of their usefulness for the rest of the sea- 
son. Let the dairyman, then, look to his herd 


| provided for. 


| their generosity should be reciprocated. 
| are the cows that pay for feeding. 
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in time, and see that the wants of each cow are 
A dairyman should study the 
peculiarities of each cow. Some cows will 
appropriate all the extra food they can digest to 
the secretion of milk, and even deplete their own 
systems to keep up a full flow of milk. Such 
cows should be especially well provided for; 
These 
They pay 


| back the principal with a large percentage of 
| interest on all the extra food given them. ‘They 
| are only good cows that will pay for extra feed- 


ing; in fact, they are only good cows that will 
pay for feeding at all. And a dairyman may rest 
assured that a cow that will not respond to 


| liberal feeding by an equal increase of milk is 


| income, runs him in debt every year. 





not worth keeping, and, instead of adding to his 
If he has 
carefully noted the comparative yield of milk by 
each of his cows, he should feed them in pro- 
portion to their yield. From long practice we 
have found no failure of good cows to respond 
to extra feeding in latesummer. We have often 
given debit and credit to the cows on extra feed, 
and always found the credit ahead. When the 
feed begins to grow scanty in July, commence 
by teeding 4 Ib. of linseed-meal and 1 tb. of bran 
to each cow per day. The linseed costs 1} cents 
and the bran § cent, making a cost of 2 cents 
per day. This smal] allowance will keep up the 
full flow at the beginning of the deficit of grass. 
If the pasture should become still shorter double 
the allowance, and still the extra milk will pay 
all. We have often, also, mentioned the fact 
that the fertilizer left by this rich food is worth 


| a large part of the cost of the extra feeding. 


Of course, if the dairyman has green clover, 


his herd night and morning ip stall, he may dis 
pense with the other food; but, as there are so 
few dairymen who have fully provided these 
green foods, the great body of them must resort 
to grain foods. The various oil-cakes should 


| always be used in part when food must be pur- 
| chased, for they have an excellent effect upon 


| the cows as well as the product. 
| Stock Journal. 


National Live- 


Wolf Teeth in Horses. 


The so-called wolf teeth are in themselves 
harmless enough, yet the popular prejudice has 


| a foundation which it would be well for horse- 


men not to ignore. Most diseases of the eyes 


| occur at that period of life when the milk-teeth 
| are being most rapidly shed and the permanent 


| swelling of the palate and gums. 


teeth are coming up. To suppose that a horse 
suffers nothing in cutting his teeth is a great 
mistake, as is shown by the frequently slow and 
painful mastication of some young animals by 
the dropping of food occasionally in a half- 
chewed condition, and by the heat, redness, and 
That red, 
swollen and tender state of the roof of the 
mouth behind the front teeth, familiarly known 
as “Jampas,” is but an indication of this teething 
trouble; and in not a few instances it renders 


| the animal feverish, weak, and, by virtue of the 


| posed to inflammation of the eyes. 


general congestion of the head, ee | predis- 
he wolf 
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teeth are in the mouth during the greater part 
of this period of teething, and are usually shed 
towards its completion ; so that once it is hinted 
that these are the cause of the trouble with the 
eyes, the owner, looking into the mouth, seems 
to find ample confirmation of the statement. 
The wolf teeth are, however, the most harmless 
in the mouth, having long ago reached their full 
development, and are but slightly inserted in 
their sockets; while the great and dangerous 
irritation attends on the cutting of the large 
grinding teeth, and, in the male, of the tushes 
The presence of the wolf teeth in the mouth 
at this time is an accident, and not an injury. 
The temporary recovery often following their 
removal would have taken place all the same 
had they been left in the mouth, and a later 
attack is just as likely as if they were present. 
The excitement attendant on teething is natural ; 
what we should guard against is its excess. 
Any costiveness of the bowels should be cor- 
rected by the feeding, or, if necessary, by one 
ounce Glauber’s salt’ daily. Teeth pressing 
painfully beneath tense, resistant, painful gums, 
indicate the need of the lancet; teeth entangled 
on the crowns of their successors should be 
removed ; all excessive swelling, redness and 
tenderness of the gums demand lancing; and, 
finally, all unnecessary excitement or exhaus- 
tion should be avoided.— Nat. Live-Stock Journal. 


Selecting and Rearing Brood Sows. 


A brood sow should be a good milker. How- 
ever good in other respects, if deficient in this 
she should hardly be retained as a breeder. An 
abundance of milk for the first eight or ten 
weeks of their existence is the best preparation 
young pigs can have to fit them for profitable 
growth in after life. It is not always possible 
to decide with certainty whether or not a young 
sow will prove to be a good milker; but as with 
cows, so with pigs, we may learn from observa- 
tion and trial to know in some degree, judging 
from their general appearance, what to expect 


Much will depend upon the dam and grand dam | 


in this regard. Milking qualities in swine are as 
surely transmissible to progeny as in cattle. 
Thus it is as true of swine as of cattle that this 
trait may be greatly improved by retaining only 
good milkers for breeders, as well as by feeding 
them when young with a view to their develop- 
ment as milk-producers, rather than 
producers. For this reason spring and early 
summer litters are usually the best from which 
to select young brood sows. They can be kept 
through the summer almost entirely on grass, 
which, if abundant and in variety, will make 
them grow nicely, and at the same time the 
exercise required in grazing will keep them in 
good health and thrift. 


will have become nearly old and large enough 
for service. 


producing food should not be given them. 

We must, however, bear in mind tiat at this 
period all animals naturally lay up fat which 
afterwards goes to enrich the milk. Hence, 
while they should not be allowed to become 
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as fat- | 


By the time cold | 
weather comes on, and corn is to be fed, they | 


But even after this continued care | 
must be taken that too much corn or other fat- | 
| be has upon our attention and interest we must 
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over-fat, they should yet be so fat as to supply 
this demand of nature, and to retain the general 
health and vigor of the system. 

When they have dropped their first litter, 
the most they will need for the first five or 
eight days will be cooling drinks and very little 
rich food. Wheat bran scalded and then thinned 
with cold water, to which may be added a hand- 
ful of ship-stuff or middlings, may be given. In 
ten days or two weeks the richness of the food 
may be gradually increased, great care bein 
taken, however, that both as to the quality an 
quantity, that these changes may not injure the 
health of the sow, or so affeet her milk as to 
cause scours in the pigs. It is a very common 
mistake in feeding sows having young pigs to 
give them too much strong food when the pigs 
are quite young. 

It is not until the pigs are three or four weeks 


| old that they really begin to tax the sow 


heavily. Then it is that the sow should be 


| liberally and regularly ted on good, nutritious 


milk-producing tood, and at the same time the 
young pigs should be taught to feed by them- 
selves at a trough out of the reach of the sow. 
If thus managed, both sow and pigs are bene- 
fited. The strength of the former is kept up, 
and her disposition to produce an abundance of 
good, rich milk is so encouraged as to fix this 
as one of the best traits of her nature; while 
the pigs, by the extra feed given them, make a 
corresponding rapid growth, and that at a com- 
paratively small cost. 

Young sows brought up in the manner sug- 
gested, and thus cared for with their first litters, 
may be depended upon to do as well or better 
with their next, provided they have anything 
like fair treatment. In case, however, a sow 
fails to prove herself a good milker, after a fair 
trial, she should be replaced by one of better 
promise, unless for some special purpose it is 


thought best to retain her.— Berkshire Bulletin. 


The Hog Domesticated. 


The Requirements of his Nature not to be 
Overlooked. 


The importance of the hog as a food produc- 
ing animal has ever been conceded by the most 
enlightened nations of the world. Indeed, there 
has never existed a domestic animal] of more 
importance, or one more submissive to the will 
and interest of man than the hog, nor one 
which is ever more ready to yield to the influ- 


| ences (favorable or otherwise) connected with 


its breeding or keeping. Though he cannot 
labor like the horse, or the ox, his importance 
consists in qualities irrespective of the labor and 


| duties which may be performed by many other 


domestics. But respecting a high ratio of intel- 
ligence, courage, and personal attachments, the 
hog has much to recommend him ; indeed, his 
superiors are few in these respects. But in 
order to realize the full force of the many claims 


consider him in another light—claims which 
have been acknowledged since man’s earliest 
history on the globe to the present day, claims 
due from the most enlightened and wealthy of 
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the world. His tlesh as human food has for 
ages graced alike the repast of the wealthy and 
refined as well as the tables of the most humble ; 
and for the mere sake of his flesh, vast herds 
have been reared almost throughout the entire 
world, affording to commerce an interest sec- 
ondary to no other animal. And to view him in 
this age of improvement and high culture he 
lends a claim as wel! as an indispensable interest 
to every rural home. His breeding and rearing 
have become objects of special concern, and 
now involve the capital and interest of every 
agriculturist, and the supply of every market 
with the greatest staple of animal food. But 
notwithstanding the many claims be has ever 
had upon us for our care and attention, there is 
no animal on the face of the globe that has had 
as little justice and as much injustice done him 
as the hog. For ages he was denied even a his- 
torical representation along with other animals 
of much less importance. Taken from his na- 
tive jungle, he was subjugated, reared in filth, 
and slaughtered in disease, and then denounced 
by the heathen lords as a beast “unclean.” Ina 
state of nature he was free from disease and 
enjoyed every privilege which nature allotted to 
his existence. But being subjugated, he has been 
cut off from all those natural resources which 
have ever been so essential to health and even 
existence ; and not being provided with proper 
substitutes for them in demestication, he has 
become a prey to diseases which adverse treat- 
ment and a domestic life only can give. And 
on this point, experience and observation both 
teach the sad fact, that, the further we advance 
in civilization and culture, and the further we 
remove the hog from his natural elements and 
natural requirements, the intensity and fatality 
of all his diseases will increase. Be this as it 
may, an important fact, which I wish bere to 
bring to view, is, that while the hog bas for ages 
been under a state of subjugation, and his gen- 
eral contour and peculiar characteristics have, 
through every age, undergone so many and 
varied changes, his nature and all his require- 
ments remain the same, unchanged and unsub- 
cued. And however much it may have been 
blunted by domestication, when unrestrained it 
will ever cry back to his primitive bequests 
which nature has allotted for his existence. 
From these facts we may be able to draw some 
instructive conclusions; one of which is, where 
nature and its requirements cannot be subdued, 
obedience to its laws is the surest safeguard 
against disease and death; aud whenever we 
consent, in the breeding and rearing the Berk- 
shire pig, to yield to his natural requirements, 
or to make the proper substitutions for them, we 
can then build the artificial structure free from 
disease, and offer to the pork and ham-loving 
world the greatest dainty in animal food.—P. 
B. Bryant. 
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Pig Management. 


It has been far too customary to half-starve 
store pigs after weaning them, allowing for their 
food only a little sour whey, beyond what they 
get for themselves. Many farmers who do this 
probably imagine it would not pay to adopt a 


| more liberal method of feeding. 
| try it on, and they will soon find that great is 


fully realized. 
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But let them 


the error to keep pigs, any more than any ether 
kinds of stock, stagnant at any period of their 
existence. 

Although it is by no means so difficult to make 
a lean pig thrive and alter his condition, when 
the feeder commences operations, as to effect the 
same change in a lean sheep, heifer or ox, still a 
grave mistake is incurred whenever the young 
animal is allowed to decline in flesh, and not 
kept constantly advancing in condition. 

The great art of remunerative stock-keeping 
is the same for all animals when kept for meat 
production. From the period of birth until 
slaughter, there should on no account be the 
slightest stagnation in growth or decline in con- 
dition rendered possible. This should be avoid- 
ed as a fatal stumbling-block to success; and no 
stock can be kept so as to pay well for their food 
unless this art be well understood and its princi- 
ples acted upon. 

It does not suit the circumstances of all farm- 
ers to keep sheep; and to smal! occupiers, and 
those devoid of much capital in particular, 
swine are valuable indeed. With no other kind 
of stock can a farm be so cheaply stocked, and 
no other will increase faster if allowed to do so. 

Sows, as a general rule, ought neither to be 
too highly fed nor kept too poor when big with 
young ; and particular care should be observed 
to give no forcing diet immediately before and 
after parturition, there being a danger of heating 
food leading to milk-fever.—Live-Stock Journal 
Almanac. 


Value of One Improved Animal. 


In Mr. Bonner’s barn we noticed a good 
Short-horn bull, two years old last spring, 
thoroughbred, registered, that cost $150, we 
believe. He was kept for the double purpose 
of improving the stock of the farm and of the 
neighborhood as well. His progeny for the 
present year will number at leat 60, yielding 
say $120, though a considerable number of these 
will be in the home breed. A little figuring 
will show the value of a single such animal. 
The calves will be worth $8 to $10 each at one 
day old, while the ordinary “natives” sell for 
only $1 each when dropped—an increase of $7 
to $9. Call the increased value only $5 each, a 
very low estimate, and the increased value of 
the 60 calves will be $300, or twice the cost of 
the bull. But look ahead a little. The expense 


lof raising 60 animals to three years will be 
'about the same for natives or good grades, but 


at that age the improved animals will sell for at 
least $25 more per head—equivalent for the 60 
animals of this one year’s get to at least $1,500. 
Let it be kept in mind that this result will surely 
come from keeping this $150 animal a single 
season, while his value a year hence will be 
quite as large as now. And this may be 
depended upon annually for half a dozen years. 
There is no doubt that the above figures will be 
Query: Why are not more 
such breeding animals introduced into every 
neighborhood where farm stock is kept? Simi- 
lar figures apply to horses, swine, sheep,etc. A 
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multitude—indeed the great mass—of farmers 
do not hesitate to graft their native apple-trees 
with improved scions; yet they are satisfied to 
keep on raising, caring for, and using “scrub” 
animals, when every dollar expended in im- 
proved blood is speedily returned many fold.— 
American Agriculturist. 


try Yard. 


The Poul 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yarde, 
Brooklandville, Md. 


Attending Poultry Exhibitions, &c. 


During the past few years the 
agricultural fairs and shows have gradually 
acknowledged the importance of encouraging 
the breeding of pure-bred poultry. The un 
sightly mongrels are being pushed aside, and 
replaced by fowls attractive, uniform in plumage 
and of real utility. Instead of being judged by 
a committee, (?) Who in numerous instances have 
been known to award premiums to two hens, 
thinking one was a male bird, the judging at all 
first-class agricultural societies’ shows is now 
performed by some of the regularly appointed 
judges of the American Poultry Association, 
and the “standard of excellence” is the authori- 
ty. By the manner of proceeding in the latter- 
named instance, the farmer’s stock of poultry is 
rapidly improving in excellence. More atten- 
tion—when it is discovered ertra care pays— 
is devoted to the poultry yard. 
to-day many farmers who look with as much 
pride upon their flocks of Brahmas, Cochins, 
Leghorns, Houdans, &c., as do those who pos 
sess handsome herds of Alderneys. 
wide-awake farmer it is no longer “a hen isa 
hen, and one is as good as another ;” experience 
having taught and proved—even against long- 
established prejudice—that if eggs in quantity 
are to be relied upon, or a quick-maturing market 
chicken or a superior table fowl is specially 
wanted, that among the pure breeds can such 
ideals be found. All the good qualities common 
fowls may have are inherited trom the admix- 
ture of some recognized thoroughbred. The 
farmer’s table is alsv now-a-days more plenti- 
fully supplied with sweet, wholesome food,— 
chickens taking the place of pork. This agreea- 
ble change of diet, for health’s sake alone, is 
sufficient to cause all farmers to take an inter- 
est in that which benefits them in such an 
agreeable twofold manner—health and profit. 
There is much farmers may learn about poultry 
—the different breeds—by attending the poultry 
shows; more in fact than by reading the books. 
The approaching Baltimore county exhibition 
affords a most excellent chance in this direction, 
as the display of poultry last year in quality 
equalled a regular poultry show, and from pre- 
sent appearances the approaching exhibition 
will exceed the last in its display of chuice 
thoroughbred poultry. It will afford me pleas- 
ure to “show around” any who come to me in 
person, and will cheerfully give any information 
{ am able to do. I have consented to act as 
superintendent of the poultry department, and 
will be found on the spot most of the time. 


numerous | 


And there are | 
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Poultry Notes. 


The following remarks, by Home and Farm, 
| are not only wholesome advice for the beginner, 
but also bear repetition for older breeders : 
A farmer in Pennsylvania is justly proud of 
his business with his fowls, which are never 
| troubled with disease, and give egg returns sur- 
| prising to those who think that poultry ought 
| not to require any attention during six or eight 
months of the year. One feature of his is sup- 
| plying them with sour and “loppered” milk, of 
which, being the owner of a butter dairy, he bas 
| an abundance. It is given every day in troughs 
placed in convenient and sheltered positions, 
| and care is taken to put in only so much as will 
| be eaten up clean. 
| Facilities for ventilating the poultry-house, 50 
as to insure freedom from fowl odors, are indis- 
| pensable. A neglect of this point has rendered 
| many an expensive structure useless, on account 
of the prevalence of disease among fowls con- 
| tained in it. 
Breeding fowls for their flesh pays well on 
farms, where they can be raised cheaply in large 
| numbers; the Brahmas and Cochins and their 
crosses on the common stock are desirable for 
this purpose. For eggs principally, the Leg- 
horns will usually be found profitable, or cross 
the Game on the best of your dunghill hens, and 
you will have pullets that will lay splendidly, 
| especially in winter, if they are well fed and have 
comfortable quarters. 
It is easier to keep lice away than to drive 
them away; but when they are in possession, 


| take flour of sulphur and lard in equal parts, 
With a | 


melt the lard and carefully stir in the sulphur 
until the mass is cold. Rub some of this under 
the wing of each fowl, and on the head if neces- 
|sary. Do not treat the sitting hens thus, for 
| they are apt to grease their eggs and prevent 
| hatching. Make new nests, sprinkle them thor- 
| oughly with flour of sulphur, and burn all the 
old ones. Coal-vil the perches, whitewash thor- 
| oughly, mixing a little carbolic acid with the 
wash, and you will not be troubled with lice or 
other parasites for a while to come. 

A little sulphur occasionally, mixed with the 
food during hot weather, especially if you are 
feeding almost exclusively on grain, will be 
found beneficial, more particularly to the older 
birds,—the young chicks requiring, as a rule, 

| nothing of that kind to help them along. 

The beginner is apt to think that all that is 
necessary to make poultry breeding pay hand- 
somely 1s to buy some choice birds, raise a lot of 
tine chicks, and sell them for the same range of 
prices paid for the original stock. This scheme 
generally goes along nicely until the customers 
are wanted, when it is found that they are very 
backward about coming forward. This is what 
might have been expected, tor all beginners like 
to buy of a breeder who has, by several years 
close attention to business, established a reputa- 

| tion, and are very naturally shy of the stock of 
, anovice. The comparatively high price secured 
| by the breeder of several years standing is not 
| merely the price of the bird he sells, but includes 
| pay for his valued and costly experience. 











Errors in Poultry-Keeping. 


Although there are many widely different 
breeds of fowls, adapted more or less to the 
varied wants of the farmer, there are some gen- 
eral rules for their management which are appli- 
cable everywhere; and many flagrant errors are 
made by most farmers. One serious error is the 
common custom of keeping hens until they 
become too old for profit, because they were 
choice birds and good layers when young. A 
hen of any breed will lay only about half as 
many eggs the second year after she commences 
laying. All fowls kept by a farmer after they 
are two years old are kept at a loss, as far as 
money is concerned. When a whole flock is 
allowed to run without killing off the old ones 
and replacing them by pullets, disease is sure to 
attack them. If the plan of keeping only pul- 
lets is once followed, 1 am sure that no farmer 
will ever abandon it. 

Another bad practice is that of allowing the 
fowls to become wild, so that they are afraid of 
any one and hide away their nests, and the few 
chickens they hatch fose their lives from want 
of food, care and shelter. To be sure, chickens 
hatched late in the summer, and brought up in 
the fields by a wild mother, are hardy; but this 
practice is not profitable, as the cost of winter- 
ing exceeds the summer returns. As a general 
rule, however, summer chickens are more profit- 
able than the very early ones, as they get a 
more varied diet, better exercise, and are 
healthier in every way. But fowls to be profit- 
able must be kept tame. If, however, the 
chickens are to be grown for sale, for breeding 
or for show purposes, it is necessary that the 
chickens should be hatched as early in the season 
as possible, so that they may attain full growth 
and feathering by fall. 

The Asiatics and other large fowls require 
much more feed and care than the Polish and 
other small breeds. As far as my experience 
goes, the Black Spanish and White Leghorns are 
even more profitable than the Polish. I find, 
also, that if any breed is allowed to run year 
after year without change of cocks, it does not 
take long to make that breed unprofitable and 
liable to disease. Some poultry fanciers say it 
is necessary to breed in-and-in to keep up the 
purity of the blood.* If this is so, then I prefer 
fowls that are not pure-bred. It will not do to 
transgress the laws of nature in any direction, 
and nothing shows quicker a deviation from 
these laws than a flock of fowls.— American 
Stock Journal. 


*We think the writer is mistaken about 
“poultry fanciers” in this respect, as our ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the fraternity leads 
us to judge “in-and-in breeding” is something all 
avoid, and rarely ever use a male bird more than 
two seasons, when fresh blood is introduced in 
the flocks. The result of new blood shows itself 
not only in stronger hardy chicks, but increased 
size in the mature bird, and a more liberal yield 
of eggs. G. O. B. 
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The Dairy. 


Economical Rations for Milch Cows. 


Prof. L. B. Arnold says: The tendency of an 
increase in the richness of the common food of 
cows in milk is to increase the percentage of both 
fat and casein, to increase the yield as a whole, 
and to improve the quality of butter; but the 
relation between the butter and the other solid 
constituents of milk will be but little varied. 
The per cent. of water will be found the most 
variable element in milk. It will run down or 
up, as the food is rich or poor. This statement 
of the influence of feed is based on the general 
fact that the common food which cows are in 
the habit of receiving does not, as a rule, supply 
them with as much nutriment as they could 
appropriate. By giving food richer than the 
common fare more could be digested and utilized. 
This is a fact of common observation and ex- 
perience. But there is a limit to which the 
increase can be carried. It cannot go bevond 
what the vital power can take care of. Milk, 
like other glandular products, it is believed, is 
derived in part from the destruction of the 
gland substance and in part by transudation 
from the blood, the butter globules in the former 
and the albuminoids in the latter way. Glands 
differ from other parts of the body in the 
rapidity with which they are built up and dis- 
solved. The milk glands, in particular, are built 
up and decomposed rapidly; and as the milk 
tubes and blood vessels are only separated by 
thin walls of membrane, transudation is easy, 
and must vary with the composition of the 
blood. It will require but a short time, there- 
sore, for a variation in the richness or poverty of 
the blood, by reason of a change in food, to 
begin to be appreciated in the milk. But the 
building up and destruction of the milk glands, 
and also transudation, will be fast or slow 
according to the supply of material in the blood, 
and must therefore go on essentially alike in 
each. The circumstances which tend to hasten 
or retard action in one will tend to hasten or 
retard it in the other. A constant tendency to 
equality of production in these two elements of 
milk must be apparent. 

That an excess of fat-forniing or flesh-forming 
material in the food of milch cows will corres- 
pondingly modify the milk products from nor- 
mal rations has been strictly denied. But that 
an excess of fat or albuminous matter in the 
rations will induce a tendency to utilize it in 
accumulations of bodily fat or flesh, or in cor- 


| responding elements of milk, not only exists, 
' but is capable of being cultivated and transmit- 
, ted. 


We have living examples in the extraordi- 
nary tendency to the accumulation of fat in 
Short-horn cattle and numerous varieties of 
sheep and swine, and the vast accumulation of 
muscle in the Clydesdale and Norman horses, 
and also in the milk of the Channel Island and 
Holstein cows—the former rich in fat, the latter 
in cheesy matter. This tendency, though not 
wide nor sudden, is certain and uniform. That 
an extraordinary supply of fat, or of albumi- 
noids in the rations, will be felt in the corres- 
ponding elements in milk, has been proven by 
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direct experiments in the German experiment 
stations, but the effect will not be in ratio in | 
which it appears in the food. There is a strong | 
tendency to uniformity in the composition of | 
the blood, and a still stronger one to uniformity 
in the composition of tissue. 

Inequalities in the elements of food are 
always very much reduced before they become 
blood, and the variations in the blood are still 
further reduced before becoming structure or 
secretions,—sv that by the time food becomes | 
milk, it approximates uniformity in the relation 
of its elements. Albuminoids in milk which 
come from transudations of blood, vary sooner 
and more widely than does fat which comes 
from the tissues. But since neither an excess of | 
albuminoids nor fat nor fat-forming food in the | 
rations produces an equal excess in the blood | 
and «# still less irequality in the milk, such 
excesses in food are usually consumed at a 
sacrifice. So little of cither kind can be utilized 
that so far as the increased value of the milk is 
concerned they must be fed at a loss. True | 
economy in feeding c nsists in balancing the 
elements of food according to the relative pro- | 
portions in which they are respectively used in | 
the production of milk and flesh, and then to 
a all the cows can digest and appropriate.— 
[ Zr. 


$6. 


Temperature in Butter-Making. 


One of the strongest arguments in favor of 
the low cooling, which allows of deep setting, 
is the small amount of labor involved in the 
management of the milk. By dropping the 
temperature from 10° to 15° below 60° the cream 
can be thrown up quickly and the milk quickly | 
got out of the way, and a large saving in time, | 
space and utensils effected. Low cvoling has 
another important feature if done in pure air. If | 
milk happens not to be just right it is liable at | 
60° to develop unfavorable conditions while the 
cream is rising. By keeping the temperature 
down, such changes are retarded and a better 
quality of butter made than would have resulted 
had the faulty milk been .kept warmer. Low | 
cooling, therefore, makes a mure even quality of 
goods where the milk is Hable to vary than high | 
setting; but when the milk is all right, a higher 
flavored and better keeping butter is made by 
spreading the milk well—2 to 3 inches deep— 
and setting at 60° as nearly as may be. 

Milk needs airing as well as cooling. The in- | 
fluence of the oxygen in the air ripens the | 
cream for easy churning and develops flavor in 
the butter. I bave proved this by taking milk | 
from the same mess and immersing one part in | 
oxygen gas and the other in carbolic acid gas 
and keeping them at the same temperature for | 
48 hours and then churning each separately. 
Butter from the cream in oyxgen came in two- 
thirds of the time required for the cream 
in carbon, and the butter was in every trial 
higher flavored and had obetter keeping 
quality. These results occurred without any 
reference to the presence of acidity in the milk | 
or cream. The difference in flavor of cream 
became very distinct while it was sweet and the 
churning was also easier. The difference wus 
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These results are significant. They indicate 
that what we have been in the habit of ascrib- 
ing to acidity is, in fact, due to eration and con- 
sequent oxydation of the milk fats. When milk 
is spread out thin it receives a much better 
exposure than when massed in deep vessels, and 
oxydation is more effective at elevated than at 
depressed temperatures. The position main- 
tained by many experienced butter-makers that 
the best butter is made by setting shallow at 60° 
is not without good reasons in its favor, how- 
ever objectionable it may be on account of labor 
and inconvenience. 

The experiments in setting milk in carbon 
and oxygen have a significant bearing upon the 
mooted question whether cream is best churned 
sweet or sour. Since the churning was facili- 
tated and flavor and keeping quality developed 
only in the milk set in oxygen, it argues that 
exposure for oxydation is all that may be neces- 
sary to accomplish these ends, and that acid may 
yet be dispensed with, as well in butter-making 
as in cheese-making All good butter-makers 
now churn at least as soon as souring begins, or 
a little before, with a growing tendency to the 
latter practice. Milk which is kept till fermenta- 
tion sets in is evidently on the road to decay, 


| a condition it is not easy to conceive as of any 


advantage to the keeping or fine flavor of but- 
ter. That milk fats fresh from the cow, without 
any ripening, churn with more difficulty and 
make butter inferior in keeping and flavor to 
that from cream which has acquired some age, 
is notorious That the ripening usually effected 
by giving age to the cream is due to eratiun is 
corroborated by the results of the centrifugal 
cream-separator. ‘Tbe thorough eration which 
the cream gets in a few minutes in being rapidly 
whirled otf from the fresh milk, secures the 
easy churning and high flavor which are only 
the result of time when the cream is not so for- 
cibly aired. It demonstrates that neither time 
nor acidity is necessary for the desired ripening 
of cream, which observant butter-makers con- 


| eede to be essential to secure the be-t results, 


and leads to the inference that if we can get 
the easy churning and perfect flavor without the 
stale condition which accompanies fermentation, 
it is better to churn sweet than sour.—LW. Y. 
Tribune 


-@- 
The Butter Grain. 


The dairyman cannot be too careful ip select- 
ing his cows. The cream from one poor cow 
mixed with cream from fifteen or twenty gcod 
ones will injure the butter. Different opinions 
have been given about the grain of butter. 
Some contend that the grain is formed by the 
sinnl! particles of oil that are contained in the 
pellicles; when the pellicles are broken the par- 
ticles join together and form the grain. I claim 
the grain of butter is formed before it is drawn 
from the cow. It is round or egg shaped, and 
composed principally of three fats, the size and 
quality depending upon the blood of the cow, 
the quality and quantity of the food she eats, 
the purity of the water and air she gets. 

The quality of the butter is affected by the 
condition of the cow, as to heat or cold. The 
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more butter made from a cow in a week the bet- 
ter the quality. The science of making fancy 
flour is to remove the bran from the coarse 
wheat meal, then to grind it into fine flour. The 
old process of grinding was to grind it as fine as 
it should be before the bran was removed. The 
old process of making butter was to gather it 
into a body, then press out the buttermilk. and 
work in the salt. The new method of making 
butter is to remove al! the buttermilk as soon as 
the grains are formed, then work the salt and 
9 together, warm it, so it will press into a 

y, and it is ready for market. The old pro- 
cess is like mashing up ripe strawberries to 
remove the hull; the new like carefully remov- 
ing the hull and leaving the berry whole and 
round. 

If the butter is made too warm while churn- 
ing and finishing it, an inferior article is the 
result. The contents of the churn should be 
kept between 53 and 60 degrees to finish butter 
by the granulating process. Dairymen should 
have a grading churn or gang of churns, to 
churn the cream from each cow separately, the 
churns to operate at the same time, and each 
churn stopped as soon as the butter comes, and 
the time noted. The dairyman will then know 
the time required to churn each cow’s cream, 
and the quantity and quality of «ach. One 
grading churn is sufficient for a town or county. 

—Cor. Prairie Farmer. 


Horticulture. 


The Growing of Pears. 


In starting to grow pears either for pleasure 
or profit, in the garden or on a larger scale in 
the orchard, there are a few common-sense rules 
which, if followed, will be found a great saving 
in the outlay of both time and money to the 
novice ip peur-growing. There is no profound 
and secret art attached to this pursuit any more 
than there is in the growing successfully of pota- 
toes, cabbages or corn. The same kind of 
application and intelligence applied to the latter 
will, under ordinary circamstunces, be success- 
ful with pears. It would be considered a foolish 
undertaking for a farmer in New Jersey to 
plant the Mercer potato, at this time, if his 
object was profit ; and it would be more so for 
a beginner to set out the Glout Morceau, 
White Doyenue, Flemish Beauty, or twenty 
other equally poor kinds of pears, for certain 
wide ranges of our country. 

These, like the Mercer potato, have had their 
day in the Northern and Middle States, and 
whether from causes known or unknown these 
varieties do not succeed even under the guar- 
dianship of veteran horticulturists. This fact 
once established, common sense would dictate 
to the minds of most people to uvoid such 
varieties as ure known to belong to this long 
list of rejected sorts. Again, if a shrewd farmer 
desires to make money in growing potatoes, he 
does not extend the list of sorts to a dozen or 
twenty, but on the contrary he usually confines 
himself to a very few kinds, when once certain 
that they grow and yield abundantly and that 
they sell readily in market. In pear-growing 
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for profit this rule of growing only a few sorts 
will be found more remunerative when applied 
to pears than to potatoes. Even in raising 
pears for home use it is not best as a rule to 
extend the list of varieties beyond eight or ten, 
and with a judicious selection this number will 
be quite sufficient to supply the table from July 
to February with this delicious fruit. Asarule 
there is a great waste of time and money in the 
preparation of the soil before planting the 
young trees. On stiff, tenacious clay soils, with 
clay subsoils, under-draining and deep plowing 
will be found essential to rid the soil of stag- 
nant water, in order to get the conditions which 
wiil promote a healthy and vigorous root 
growth. But on good turming land, such as 
will produce, with ordinary treatment, 150 to 
200 bushels of potatoes to the acre, or 60 to 70 
bushels of shelled corn, it would be a useless 
waste of money to spend the amount necessary 
to under-drain the soil before plunting pears. 
The most grave and expensive mistuke that 
almost every one who has planted pears bas 
made is in planting dwarfs instead of standards. 
| There never was a greater mistake made, in 
| fact a greater swindle put upov the American 
| public, than the assertion that dwarf pears were 
{superior to standards for garden or orchard 
| planting. While young and well cared for the 
dwarf does tolerably, making wood and pro- 
| ducing some fine specimens of fruit; but as the 
|trees grow older they become stunted from 
|early bearing, ill-shapen, many of them break- 
ling off at the union of the pear and quince, 
| leaving the trees unsightly as well as unprofita- 
ble. At the age of fifteen years, when 4 stand- 
| ard orchard is in its prime, dwarfs, as a general 
thing, present a sorry sight. One good stand- 
ard will yield more fruit than a score of dwarfs. 
The spring is acknowledged to be the best 
time to plant pears, and the date should be 
| governed by the condition of the svil. When 
| this is dry enough to plant then it will do to 
plant pears, and these should be set only a 
| trifle deeper than they were in the nursery row. 
| Nor is it wise to plant trees older than two 
| years from the seed. The shortening in or 
pruning should be served the first year, be- 
| cause in “lifting” the trees from the nursery 
there is a large loss of active roots, and the 
tops should be pruned to correspond with the 
|loss of roots, as well as to shape the tree. It 
| is | bad policy to allow young trees to bear 
jany fruit. mven when five or six years in 
| place, and the trees are vigorous, a close watch 
| should be kept and the fruit pulled off where 
jtrees are tending to fruit-bearing instead of 
| wood-making. 
| The most disheartening feature of pear-grow- 
ing is the destructive ravages of what is called 
fire-blight. The age or vigor of gruwth of 
the tree bas no effect in warding off this dan- 
gerous enemy. It comes and destroys without 
| warning ; the first intimation of its presence 
|the owner kas is seeing the leaves suddenly 
turn brown; und the next, that a branch or half 
a dozen on the same tres are dead. Up to this 
time there is no remedy against this disease. In 
my own orchard the blight has had its favorite 
isorts, The varieties which have suffered most 
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from blight are the Glout Morceau, Vicar of 
Winkfield, Flemish Beauty, Beurre Diel, Belle 
Lucrative and Swan's Orange, and in the order 
named. There has been no loss of trees or parts 
of trees in my orchard of Duchesse d’Angou- 


leme, Bartlett, Beurre d’Anjou, Seckel or Doy- | 


enne Boussock, although 1 have seen some of 
these varieties attacked in other 


grafted on healthy trees the Japan pears, seed- 
lings of the Chinese Sand. These sorts have all 
the traits of their parent, in vigor of growth, 
rank foliage, which for brilliancy of color in the 
fall equals the Red Flowering Maple, and 
besides being prolific bearers. The fruit seemed 
procf against insects, while the growth and 
habits of the trees seemed to defy attack from 
any source. My plan was to propagate these 


varieties and graft the slower-growing sorts on | 


them, and in this way get a more vigorous 
growth of wood and possibly larger fruit of 
sorts like the Seckel. Until last year I had no 
reason to doubt that those Japan pears were 
blight-proof; but now I have good reason to 
think differently. The-fire-blight struck these 
trees early last summer, and, what is unusual, 
it destroyed every branch and twig of several 
large trees, not leaving me a living sprig of 
wood to propagate from. This wholesale de- 
struction of these kinds is more curious be- 
cause we had only one more instance in the 
orchard during the year, and that was a couple 
of large branches on a Swan’s Orange tree in 
a distant part of the orchard. This experience 
settles the question in my own mind that it is 
folly to assert that the Chinese Sand, or seed- 
lings from it, are blight-proof, for the instances 
which I have stated above prove to the con- 
trary.—P. 7. Quinn in American Garden. 





Small Fruits for the People. 


It is an easy matter to give a list of the six or 
twelve best Strawberries for the market, and of 
as many for home use; as well as similar lists of 


Raspberries, Grapes, etc. The task becomes 
more difficult, however, the more we become 
restricted in the number of varieties. 

There is a large class of farmers and cottagers 
who have never enjoyed the luxury of feasting 
on home-grown berries, fresh from the vines: 
the far-off pioneer who has just cleared a few 
acres of virgin forest, striving to make a home 
and garden out of a wilderness. All these, and 
many others of limited means, cannot venture to 
invest much money in a select list of choice 
varieties, to experiment and learn in after years 
which kinds are best suited for their special 
climate and soil. They wish to know how, with 
the smallest possible outlay, they can procure 
enough plants for the commencing of a fruit 
garden, of such varieties as are most likely to 
succeed everywhere. Although no one variety 
succeeds equally well everywhere, yet some par- 
take more of a cosmopolitan character than 
others, and limited to one single variety of each 
class, the following ones can be depended upon 
With most certainty : 

Strawberries— Charles Downing. 
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localities. | 
Some ten or twelve years ago I planted and | 


Red Kaspberries—Cuthbert, and Turner for 
| the extreme Northern States. 
| Black rries— Doolittle. 
| Blackberries—Kittatinny, and Snyder for the 
| extreme Northern States. 
Currants—V ersailles. 
Gooseberries—Houghton. 
Grapes—Concord. 
All of these are, if not the best, of above 
| average quality, hardy, prolific and of easy cul- 
| ture. A number of plants, sufficient for a 
| beginning, may be obtained from any nursery- 
man at very small cost, and delivered, without 
| further expense. at the post-office of the re- 
| motest settler. No investment, at the founding 
| of a new home, can bear better interest than a 
few dollars judiciously spent in the planting of 
a fruit garden.— American Gardener. 


+,.eoer- ----- 


Floriculture, &c.—September, 1880. 


By W. D. Brackenripeg, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govansatown, Baltimore Co., +. 


The current seasons blend themselves so in- 
sensibly one into the other, that we find our- 
selves on the threshold of the one before we are 
inclined to let go the influences produced around 
us as the outgrowth of that which is past. 

Summer, with its fruits, flowers, and mantle of 
green, has bedecked the landscape, strewing 
morsels around to gratify the eye and pacify the 
palate; while the autumnal month at band has 
her allotted share in perfecting the more substan- 
tial kinds of earth’s products. 

There is something extremely fascinating in 
the autumn season, consisting of a kind of sedate 
settling down from the exciting and heating 
influence of summer, gliding one gently along, 
so as to realize that very soon an overcoat will 
be a necessary article in the way of personal 
comfort. Nature also gradually changes her 
tints of color in the mantle of green which has 
heretofore enveloped the landscape; the leaves 
of the giants of the forest, as if tired of the ver- 
nal green formerly displayed, assume a bronze, 
red or yellow color, according to their kind, a 
change in difference which no man accounts for ; 
and were it tbe act of a creature would no 
doubt be viewed as whimsical: and we ask, why 
it is that all leaves do not change alike t » some 
definite color ? 

The floral aspect of the meadow and woodland 
vales is also undergoing material changes. The 
Golden Rod of many Finds now waves in the 
breeze its golden plumes in almost every direc- 
tion the eye may turn. The tribe appears to 
prefer dry rolling land, while the Asters or Star- 
worts, with their cerulean-tinted flowers, seem 
to embrace kinds apparently adapted to flourish 
in all soils and situations. And people who 
can find their way into an alluvial creek or rich 
meadow-land will have their sight gratified by 
giant corymbs of lilac-colored Eupatoriums, 
mixed up with masses of yellow Sunflowers, 
Rudbeckias and Heleniums, and then the trav- 
eller on the turnpike will find the Viper’s Bugloss 
or Blue-weed, in greater abundance than is desi- 
rable; yet we must say that it is one of the 
prettiest foreign weeds yet introduced, and were 
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it not so commun in a wild state, would not dis- 
grace our best flower-gardens. 


Such are some of the sights and products | 


which, as we sail above, make autumn months 
extremely fascinating ; and then the cool nights 
which cause the mosquitos to beat a retreat, so 
that jaded human nature may enjoy a sound 
night's rest. 

In preparing land on which to plant orna 
mental trees, it is of vital importance that it be 
thoroughly sub soil plowed, or trenched over 
with the spxde tothe depth of at least 18 inches; 
and if you wish to seed the surface down as a 
lawn, then keep the surface soil near the top, 
because if turned deep under it will take a vast 
amount of manure to bring the sub-soil turaed 
up into a proper condition, 80 as lo get grass to 
form a close thrifty sward. Should it be wet or 
springy, very few trees will succeed well in it; 
the retore, we advise under-draining; the drains 
to be formed of permanent material, as well 
burned horse-shoe tiles, covering these about 
8 to 10 inches thick with small stones, on 
which lay grass sods upside down, before filling 
up the drain with earth. No drain should be 
less than 34 to 4 feet deep, except you want 
them to get chocked up with tree-rcots. 

It is » mistaken idea to suppose that trees 
found growing wild in what are termed swamps 
will not succeed on high dry land. We giow 
swamp’ Magnolias and soft or scarlet Maples 
much finer on high well-drained land than we 
ever saw them elsewhere, the first-named kind 
under such conditions producing its deliciously 
fragrant flowers during the whole of the sum- 
mer months, which it usually does not do in its 
native habitate. Even Birches and Alders do 
not dislike a change in locality, and the Water 
Ash, when grown from seeds in the nursery, 
flourishes on high land. But if you reverse this 
condition of things, and plant trees in swampy 
or wet places that are naturally found growing 
on dry lands, it will be found they will sicken 
and die right out; hence the propriety of pro 
viding good underground drainage, keeping in 
mind that for all kinds of crops it will soon 
make returns fos all labor and money expended. 

Good roads are wanted in every place, either 
for the pedestrian or for carriages. These should 
also be kept well drained—only the drainage in 
this case will mostly be of a surface kind. 

The removing and planting of evergreens 
should now be attended to; by doing this work 
early in the month they will get established 
before the drying winter winds set in, which 
exhaust by evaporation plants that are feebly 
rooted. In taking up the trees, as much as is 
convenient should be left about the roots, and in 
this matter the distance they have to be trans- 
ported, as well as the mode of conveyance, will 
have to be taken into consideration. Moderate 
or medium-sized trees are preferable to very 
large ones, say Norway Spruce, various kinds of 
Pines and American Arborvite; from 3 to 4 
feet high, is a very reliable size, provided they 
have been twice or thrice transplanted in the 
nursery, and upon this latter treatment very 
much of the success in planting depends. Avoid 
placing the trees deeper in the ground than they 
stood before being lifted; this latter, and per- 
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' mitting the roots to get dry, are two of the fatal 
errors which most planters fall into. 

The planting of deciduous trees may follow 
| soon after the evergreens; it is not always pru- 

dent to wait until such trees shed their leaves ; 

but so soon as it is thought that these have per- 
formed their functions for the season, they may 
| be stripped off by the hand, when the trees can 
be removed without injury; we would not 
shorten back or balance the head of the trees 
before next spring. Magnolias and Tulip trees 
dco best when transplanted in April. 
Greenhouse. 

Glaze and paint the sashes and all smooth 
wood-work belonging to the greenhouse; the 
walls and staging can be whitewashed. The 
heating apparatus, whether this is effected by 
hot air or water, should now by all means be put 
in order, for it is only the act of a sloven who 
delays such work until cold weather sets in, 
when tender plants require shelter under glass. 

The far-seeing and judicious cultivator will 
now be collecting piles of thin grass sods, decom- 
posed vegetable mould and well-rotted cow 
manure, so as to be ready to store away in bins 
under cover for winter use. A supply of clean 
sharp sand should at all times also be on hand. 

We have always found it most satisfactory, 
particularly if the collection of plants is of a 
mixed character, to begin early to house the 
more tender and succulent kinds before the tops 
get chilled and the earth about the roots becomes 
sodden by cold rains; but in housing early, 
observe to admit air freely in mild weather. 
Hardy sorts may be left out, so long as the 
weather may indicate it as safe to do so; but, 
above all things, avoid crowding the house with 
plants early in the fall. 

We omitted last month to suggest the sowing 
of Calceolaria, Cineraria, Chinese Primrose, and 
Sweet Alyssuin; this should be attended to at 
once, because if deferred longer the Chinese 
Primroses will not be up to the mark at the pro- 
per time. 

Those who desire to have Hyacinths to bloom 
in mid-winter should secure an assortment of 
roots at once, place them in pots as soon as you 
get them, then plunge the pots over the top in 
| some cool place, in sand, earth or spent tan, and 
so soon as the pots are filled with rootlets they 
can be moved into heat. It isa common thing 
for florists living on the Continent of Europe 
to have both Hyacinths and Tulips in bloom at 
Christmas, and we can conceive no good reason 
why our own florists should not have them at the 
same time also. 

All plants now growing in the open ground, 
and which it is desirable to save over winter, 
should, towards the end of the month, be lifted 
and potted, observing to place them for the first 
few days after in a close shady situation. Such 
plants as Erythrinas and even the scarlet Gera- 
niums, when divested of their leaves, may safely 

be wintered over in a dry cellar, where frosts 
| will not penetrate. 








| Summer pruning has a tendency to weaken 
| the growth of a plant, while winter pus 
| tends towards increasing vigor in branches. An 


is more or 
m. Saunders 


| I would further add that all prunin 
| les3 injury to vitality of plants. — 
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Garden Notes. 


New Geraniums. 

Through the liberality of our friend, Mr. John 
Saul, florist, of Washington, D. C., I have bad 
an opportunity of testing some of the new gera- 
niums of the present season. The test in the 
open ground this summer has been a severe one, 
and we may conclude that those which have 
done well will succeed iu the future. Weowea 

reat deal to the enterprise of men like Mr. 

ul, who introduce new varieties of bedding 
plants and other things from abroad often at a 
heavy pecuniary loss. I know whereof I speak, 
since, in the slang of the day, “I have been 
there myself.” People tbink it dreadful for a 
florist to charge a dollar tor a little plant of a 
new geranium the first season after the variety 
is imported ; but if they had to foot the bills on 
imported plants, (to say nothing of those that 
come in dead,) and then nurse them into health 
and propagate them, they would wonder how 
they can be sold for a dollar. 
to me is that nurserymen keep up their courage 
to go on importing. Then again it is vexatious 
to get a new thing with a wonderful description 
and catalogue it with the imported description, 
only to find by the time your catalogues are 
distributed that it is worthless. What an im- 
mense proportion of these importations are 
worthless only an importing nurseryman fully 
knows. Some of the new geraniums, &c., are 
going to stick this time, I think. The new 
semi-double white geranium “Nymph” I think 
promises to prove the best double white bedder. 
In double crimsons “M. Pasteur” is very promis- 
ing, and so is “Gambetta” ‘“C. Hovey” is too 
nearly like Asa Gray to be worth keeping sepa- 
rate. Lord Clifford is a very free-blooming sin- 
gle scarlet, with a conspicuous white eye, and 
will probably be a good bedder. But I am in- 
clined to think that but few single-flowered 
geraniums will be grown for vedding a few 
years hence, as the dwarf semi-doubles are 
usually better. Jeanne D'Arc is a good single 
white. Dr. Denny is a free-bloomer of a beau- 
tiful purplish crimson, with a flush of scarlet in 
the centre. I fear it willbe too delicate for bed- 
ding out successfully. As a scarlet bedder I 
have yet found nothing to compete with the 
old double Sapeur Pompier for a grand display 
both in bloom and foliage. I have a bed of it 
now containing about 300 plants which is per- 
fectly dazzling, with its immense heads of fiery 
searlet. I don’t know why florists don’t grow 
this sort more for summer cut flowers, as the 
single pips are equal to Carnations and would 
take the place of Carnations, besides being more 


brilliant in color.* 
Coteus, @c. 
Among the new English Coleus received from 
Mr. Sau! I find that “Glow” is likely to be a 


*Mr. Donn, late foreman for Peter Henderson, a few 
days ago, on viewing my beds of this geranium, said 
that he thought I had it under the wrong name, and 
It is 
that it may not be *Sapeur Pompier,”’ but I got it under 
this name at least four years before **L’Annee Terrible” 


thought that it was **L’Annee Terrible.” possible 


was sent out from France. But be its name whatever it 
may, it is universally agreed by all who see my beds that 
no other scarlet geran.am gives such a mase of bloom. 
In the catalogues of the few florists who name in their 
lists ‘“‘Sapeur Pompicr’’ it is not classed as anything 


The only wonder | 


| good bedder, while Aurora Glow and Magic are 
about as worthless for any purpose as a Coleus 
ne 
can be. Firefly and Sunbeam are both good. 
| Still, so far as I have seen, the new Coleus 
raised on this side of the water are far ahead of 
| the new English sorts. I am more and more 
| pleased, as the season advances, with the varie- 
| gated Stevia. I have a line of it around a large 
| bed that has been kept sheared down to about 
| eight inches high. It is about a foot broad and 
as compact as an Alternantha, while the white 
| of the leaves largely predominates, making it 
the most nearly white in effect of any plant 
| cultivated. I shall grow it largely for another 
season’s bedding. The brilliant scarlet Lantana 
“Mamie” is now making a fine show. It is a 
very showy and desirable bedder, on account of 
| its dwarf and compact habit and great blooming 
qualities. A large bed of it here fairly dazzles 
| the eye with its bright color. . 
Vegetables. 
In the vegetable garden there is little new 
| except that the new potato “Beauty of Hebron,” 
which I tried for the first time this season, has 
| given us a fine yield of large potatoes and of 
excellent quality in this uncommonly bad sca- 
son. It is a very early variety and makes fewer 
small potatoes than any I ever grew. I think 
it will soon become # standard sort. Last year 
I planted Drew’s Improved Lima Beans, but 
found them so unproductive that I bave fallen 
back on the old large Lima. I would like to 
have the experience of others with Drew’s 
Lima, as my experience may have been ex- 
ceptional. It is worth noting that the only 
cucumbers we have had this season were from 
some planted between the hills of Lima beans 
and had the benefit of a slight shade. I believe 
it to be « good practice to put a hill of cucum- 
| bers between each Lima-bean pole, as I cannot 
see that the beans have been injured a particle, 
and we have gathered to-day (August 3) fine 
| cucumbers from among the beans, where they 
have been bearing since June. A lady to whom 
I mentioned growing cucumbers between Lima 
beans declared that the beans would be bitter— 
at least she had always heard so; but I have 
not found any bitter beans yet, and don’t appre- 
hend any bad results from the cucumbers. 

Our friend Watson has had the same experi- 
ence with the Wilson strawberry that many 
rrowers on the Eastern Shore have had. It is, 

am sure, the result of planting the runners 
from old bearing beds. Seedlings from the 
Wilson without any cross of any other variety 
are almost invariably pure staminate and of 
course barren. These staminates are very rapid 
in producing runners, and an old fruiting-bed 
soon gets full of them. A few vears planting 
from old beds will almost always result in a full 
patch of these staminate seedlings, and, of 








extra, and Mr. Henderson, who formerly quoted it, has 
=e it from his list altogether. At the time i pro- 
cured “Sapeur Pompier’ 1 was largely engaged in 
hybridizing and growing seedling geraniume, and it is 
just possible that this may be one of my own after all. 
I make this statement that people may not order from 
the florists on my recommendation and plant under a 
wrong name and afterwards be disappointed.. Therefor 
I propose to give my variety an English name, and shall 
grow it hereafter as ** Hampton Scarlet.’ 








course, no fruit. I saw a large bed of these 
plants once in Kent county that the owner be- 
lieved to be Wilson, for he had grown the plants 
himself; but any one familiar with the Wilson 
could see at a glance there were none there. 
This bed bore no fruit, much to the surprise of 
the owner. The only way to keep the Wilson 
pure is to grow runners from plants that are 
known to be pure and not let the nursery beds 
fruit at all. 


Writing about Lima beans reminds me of | 


how much I was surprised when I first came to 
the Western Shore at the great height of the 
poles used for these beans in all the gardens 
about Baltimore, both private and commercial, 
and I »m every season more and more convinced 
that it is a great mistake to use such tall poles. 
I am sure trom experiments made that a short 
pole will give beans much earlier and will give 
fully as large a crop. ix feet above the ground 
I consider full height for a bean pole, and my 
practice is to nip the vines as soon as they 
reach the top. The result is that I always have 
Lima beans in plenty while the daily papers of 
Baltimore are quoting ‘no Lima beans in mar- 
ket except from Norfolk.” The crop I believe is 
increased rather than otherwise by the nipping. 
There is vast room for improvement in Lima 
beans aside from the cultivation, and I have 
commenced the practice of saving seed from the 
earliest and most productive hills und hope 
soon to be able to see good results from it. 
Why should it be impossible, by constantly 
saving for seed the first beans that form near 
the ground, to finally get a bush Lima bean as 
early as our string beans? At any rate I think 
it worth trying for W. F. Massey. 
Hampton Gardens, August, 1880. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Spinach and kale for fall use should be sown 
at once; also lettuce for transplanting into 
frames. 
15th. The following articles require good and 
well-manured Jand, and should be sown or 
planted as near to the 20th as possible: Cabbage, 
cauliflower, onions, (both sets and secd,) spin- 
ach and kale for spring use. 

For this purpose Jersey Wakefield is the best 
cabbage, to be followed by Henderson’s Early 
Summer, which last, I think, should be sown in 
winter orearly spring A late variety of cauli- 
flower should ! chosen for heading in the frame, 
and an early one for the epen ground in spring. 
Last winter I found Waleherin and Lenormand’s 
both so good in the fisme that there was no 
choice between them. To be sown now for 
spring plantine, Karly Dwarf Erfurt is the 
standard variety. Where onion sets are scarce 
they should be saved for spring planting, as 
medium-sized onions will do very well to plant 
in the fall. Make the drill about two inches 
deep, and cover the sets entirely. It is advisa- 
ble to make at the same time » good seed-bed of 
onions. If they winter well they will come in 
use just afier the others. 

Should such « bed have any protection in this 
climate? I have read in gardening periodicals 
published in the North that southward a slight 








| be transplanted. 


Winter radish may be sown up to the | 


| out? 
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covering of leaves would be sufficient to pre- 
serve lettuce, &c., through the winter. Last 
winter I found that the covering on roses, let- 
tuce, cabbage and strawberries, did more harm 
than good; and I have never yet been able to 
save lettuce by a covering of leaves, although 
they occasionally come through a mild winter 
unprotected. It would not be safe to risk half- 
hardy roses without some covering, but straw- 


| berries and onions need give us no concern. 


Spinach and kale for spring use must now he got 
in. These are often sown broadcast; but I pre- 


| sume this is not done wilfully, but from want of 


time. They should of course be sown in rows, 
like almost everything else in farm or garden, 
and when time will permit they should be pro- 
perly thinned out. The best variety in the mar- 
ket is the Savoy-leaved. It is rare 10 see a good 
patch of spinach. It is possible to grow the 
crop year after year for market without knowing 
what a good plant of spinach really is. Wien 
everything is favorable, and the plants well 


! thinned, each stovl will be as large as a half- 


But, how few of us get time 
or help sufficient to do things properly. Crops 
have to go unthinned and unhoed. Several 
times during this summer I have been compelled 
to smother the weeds in the corn-row with the 
plow, and even to plow down one patch of 


grown cabbage. 


| young beet that was too far gone for the hoe to 


combat. Celery that is wanted for early use will 


| require some earthing up this month, but asa 


rule we are apt to begin this work too svon. 
Where four or five varieties of strawberries are 
grown, it isa good plan to plant only one kind 
each year; it prevents confusion. By the end 
of the month raspberries and blackberries may 
They should be well cut back. 
The ground may be prepared for fresh planta- 
tions of rhubarb and asparagus, and, when the 


| beds are on a small scale I think it pays well to 


trench. In trenching Janda fine opportunity is 
given to bury tons of weeds and rubbish, with 
great benefit to the future crop; but no planting 
can be done on such beds until the evil bas had 
ample time to settle. The variety of sweet 
corn known hereabout as the Egyptian is very 


| fine and reliable; and that, together with Early 
| Adams, is all-sufficient for a supply throughout 


the season. JoHN WATSON. 


——-—e 


Budding. 


Please give me, in the Rural World, some 
directions as to time and manner of budding 
plums. Have some green gage which do not 
seem to do well after bearing, and want to bud 
on wild plum. Also, what is the latest-maturing 
kind of raspberry, and when should it be set 
By an early answer you will greatly 
oblige Mrs. A. L. Mackoy. 

Glenwood, Kan., August 2. 

Budding is a very simple operation, which 
can be done at any time when the bark “peels” 
readily and the buds are sufficiently ripened— 
say from the middle of July to the last of Sep- 
tember. Take a well-developed single ud, cut 
off the leaf, leaving enough of the stalk to take 
hold of when inserting the bud. With a sharp 
knife cut off the bud, with a thin slice of bark 
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and wood, commencing say a third of an inch 
above the bud and ending the cut about as far 
below it, so that the whole forms a straight, 
smooth cut; then make a cross cut through the 
bark of the stock in a smooth place, and also a 
longitudinal one, so that the whole has the shape 
of a Roman cross about an inch long. Now 
raise the bark on the stock with the knife on 
with an ivory, and push down the bud under the 
bark until the upper end is even with the cross 
cut of the stock. Now wrap the whole firmly 
and smoothly with bass-wood bark or woolen 
thread, leaving the bud out to prevent smother- 
ing, but closing all the bark tightly below and 
above. In about two weeks the bandage may be 
taken off, and if the bud is fresh and green, it 
has taken, and the stock should be cut off an 
inch above it next spring, and only the bud 
aliowed to grow. 

We picked some Turner raspberries to day, 
and think they will last about as long as apy, as 
they will give ripe fruit for two months. They 
should be plauted in fall or early next spring.— 
You should get a book on frit culture, where 
you can see and read all this better than we can 
give it in a newspaper article.— Rural World. 


Early Victor Grape. 


This variety was originated by John Burr, of 
Leavenworth, Kan., who also originated Burr's 
New Pine strawberry, than which there is not 
a finer-flavored strawberry grown. It somewhat 
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unfavorable to the wheat crop. Sometimes in 
turning down a crop of pea-vines or other rank 
vegetable growth, the ground is made too puffy, 
and so requires the use of the barrow or the 
adoption of some device similar to that of the 
English farmers, who drive a flock of sheep over 
the land to remedy this unfavorable condition. 
The method of seeding most desirable, as a 
long experience now demonstrates, is by the 
drill. The economy of seed and fertilizer, the 


| lessening of the danger of throwing out by 
| frost, the closeness of the fertilizer to the seed, 


the cultivation of the surface soil by the teeth of 
the drill just as the seed are placed in the ground, 


| the evenness with which the seed are deposited, 
as regards depth and position, all are in favor of 
| Its use 


The varieties to sow and the time of sowing 


| depends upon local conditions, which vary 1n 


every section. It is well to try occasionally 
some of the new introductions, but prudence 
dictates limited experiments at first. he ques- 


| tion of the quantity of seed to the acre is now 
| being discussed, and elsewhere will be found 


| some instructive facts in connection with it. 


resembles the old Isabella in bunch and berry, | 


except that the berry is round, and is about 
equal in quality to that variety when grown in 
perfection against a southern wall. Comparing 
it with that old (now discarded) variety in point 
of quality, is, I think, sufficient praise; but 
when we consider that it is earlier than Hartford 
or Ives, an abundant bearer and free 
disease, we have a very great acquisition in this 
line. And while it makes a beautiful and excel- 
lent wine, it has a double claim. I have now 
fruited it for two years, and am highly pleased 
with it; but the bunches sent me on several 
occasions from original vines far surpass in size 
thoee grown on my young vives, proving again 
that the fruit improves for a few years as the 
vines get stronger. 


Work for the Month. 


This is an important month to the farmer in 
being the season of preparation for one of his 
most important crops,—the one which requires 
more care, time and patience than any other. 
Intelligent apprehension of what it requires and 
careful determination of the conditions of success 
lead a long ways towards securing it. 


The Wheat Crop.—Promptness in making 
ready for seeding and then completing the work 
when you decide the proper time has arrived is 
of first importance. On most lands, after plow- 
ing and harrowing it is advisable to secure a 
compact seed-bed to use the roller, the use of 
which preveats that light condition which is 


In 
sowing with the drill the average is from 5 to 6 
pecks; when sown broadcast 1 to 2 pecks more 
is used. 

The washing of the seed-wheat to avoid smut 
is to be commended. A solution of blue-stone, 
of the strength of one pound to a gallon of 
water, is used by many. Others use a strong 
brine, and some dust air-slaked lime over the 
seed, which are previously moistened. 

In choosing fertilizers those which contain 
some nitrogen are considered the best. The 


| plant by their use is given early a push forward, 


which enables it to establish itself before winter. 


| A mixture of one-third Peruvian guano and two- 


from | 


|} most soils. 


thirds fine bone is a good application. Another 
is 500 pounds Peruvian guano, 600 pounds fine 
bone-dust, 600 pounds dissolved bones, and 300 
pounds sulphate of potash. From 250 to 300 
pounds of this to the acre is a good dose for 
Many approved brands of super- 
phosphates contain proportions of potash. 


Rye.—If not sown, ought to be at once. Give 


| land not in good heart the advantage of a dress- 





ing of manure, or of some super-phosphate or 
bone. Sow five pecks when grain is to be har- 
vested, or double that quantity when the rye is 
to be cut green. 

Meadows.— These may still be renovated by 
thorough harrowing and the sowing of mixed 
seeds. Give a good dressing of manure and you 
will be the gainer thereby. 

Tobacco.—The most important time of the 
tobacco crop is now upon the planter,—worms 
to catch, plants to top, ground leaves to gather. 
We are satisfied in our experience that topping 
and pruning will produce a superior article over 
the old-fashion way. We hope that some of our 
readers have determined to use furnace heat, 
which, if judiciously applied, must prove advan- 
tageous. Scaffolds and sticks ought to be imme- 
diately prepared and set up, so as to be ready 
when wanting. 

Corn Fodder.—If you are going to save the 
tops and blades at all, it ought to be done care- 
fully. Corn sowed for fodder should be cut when 
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in full tassel, and cured in large shocks or in 
thick piles against the fences. 

Turnips sown at once, may, with a favoring 
season, make a crop. 

Live Stock.—If not already done, lose no 
time in weaning the lambs, so that the ewes 
may get in good order ready for winter. The 
breeding stock should be carefully examined, to 
see that all old sheep are left out. A ewe five or 
six years old will often do as well as any to 
keep once more, and perhaps better. It is not 
to be recommended to keep a sheep after her 
teeth are much worn away, unless she is very 
valuable as a breeder, and will pay for extra 
feed and care while the lamb is with her. If 
you are so situated that you can raise early 
lambs, the buck should be turned with the ewes 
early in this month. But before you do so, go 
carefully over the flock and cut off all tags 
frow the ewes; or if cutting off the tails has 
been neglected, now will be a good time to do 
that too. It will be found a great help to the 
buck to keep him in a stable at night, and give 
some grain during the first of the time he is 
serving the ewes. The most important thing, 
next to good care and feeding, is to get a real 
good thoroughbred buck, and you will be aston- 
ished at the great improvement. The lambs 
will show over the old flock, as the grades are 
often quite as good for general purposes as 
thoroughbreds ; but never use a male unless he 
is thoroughbred, of any breed. For any one 
having a lot of old breeding ewes that are not 
worth keeping for breeding another year, we 
would recommend keeping them away from the 
buck, and feed some grain as soon as the grass 
begins to fail,and have them ready to sell for 
mutton at any time when the price is favorable, 
which will usually be in February or the first of 
March. Sometimes it will pay well to hold on 
till they can be sheared, which can be done late 
in March or first of April. Very frequently the 
wool alone will pay as much as the old ewes 
would bring in the fall. 

Now is a very important time with hogs that 
are intended for pork this fall. Be sure to begin 
feeding the new corn as soon as fit for table use, 
no matter bow much old corn you may have. 
The new can be fed stalk and all, which will 
save the labor of husking, and the hogs will eat 
a large part of the stalks, too, while they are so 
full of sugar, which will be found to give the 
porkers a fine start. Always remember that a 
hog to be profitable must make at least one 
pound each and every day of its life, and more 
can be done with any well-bred hog if it has 
been liberally fed all the time after it is old 
enough to eat for itself; and the mother, too, 
must be liberally fed while she is suckling the 
pigs. While on the pork question it will not 
be out of place to repeat what has so often been 
said before: that it is much better to reduce all 
litters of pigs as soon as born, so that they will 
all be good, than to allow a sow to raise a great 
number of pigs, all to be poor in quality. A lit- 
ter'vf six real good pigs will bring more money 
at eight weeks old than twelve half-starved 
runts will at the same age. If raised for sale 
the buyer will always be pleased with the im- 
provement made in good pigs,—that is if he is fit 
to have the care of a good pig. 
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We would recommend keeping the milk cows, 
not yet with calf, away from the bull for at least 
two months from. this time. All experienced 
dairymen say cows are more apt to die of milk 
fever in June than any other month in the year; 
for at this time they are mostly fat; the grass is 
at its best ;—all of which make the risk of death 
very great. After July 1st the flies get to be so 
thick that they cause enough loss of blood to 
reduce the risk at the time of calving. Should 
the calves be intended to raise, they too will be 
better worth raising if either later or earlier. 
Any of our readers who intend buying steers for 
grazing next summer or stall-feeding this winter 
should carefully watch the market and buy as 
soon as such stock as they want can be obtained 
ata fair price. It is not likely that the price of 
cattle will be less in 1881 than it has been in 1880, 
now the export trade seems to be on such a sure 
foundation that it must grow, and will greatly 
relieve our market of all the best quality of beef 
cattle of suitable size. When buying remember 
that it pays to get good blood, for such will 
always sell best when fat. Butchers are learning 
fast that it pays them well to get nothing but 
well-bred animals. 


Home Department. 


I Wait. 


If only the rain would cease to beat, 
If only the winds would cease to blow, 
If only the clouds would beat retreat, 
And the summer sunshine glance and ; 
I should be perfectly happy I know 


All day, and every day, I wait 

For something or other to come and yo 
To make my pleasure a perfect state, 

To make my heart a summer glow 

Of sure delight that will never go. 


vlow, 


But all day, and every day, I wait, 
And the days run by and the days run low, 
And everything seems too soon or too late, 
And I never find what I seek, you know, 
Never get just what I want, you know. 


There's always something or other amiss, 
The tide is at ebb when I want it to flow; 
A fleck and a flaw to mar the bliss 
That might be easily perfect I know, 
If 1 could but make things come and go. 


I've waited now so long and so late, 
That the hope I had, like the tide, rans 

And I begin to think that I shall wait 
For ever and ever like this, you know, 
For things to come that always go. 


And I begin to think that perhaps, perhaps, 
When time is so swift and joy so slow, 

I'd better make most of the hours that elapse, 
And the best of the days that come and go, 
Or the years will be gone ere ever I know 


low: 


———3— S&P 


Our Centre-Table. 


Not the thing for mere show, with its cold 
marble top, which, even to touch, sends the 
blood curdling through one’s veins,—its only use 
apparently the resting-place of a few ornaments 
or show-books as meaningless as itself; a 

| ghostly presence fitting for the sepulchral apart- 
‘ment so often kept only to dignify the establish- 
ment, and called a parlor. 

Such was not the centre-table my husband 
meant when he suggested it as worthy of notice 
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in our “Home Department ;” but a cozy family 
affair that would naturally find itself in the 
midst of all that was most enjoyable among the 
home circle, without a pretence of being fine or 
fashionable, but simp!y well adapted to every-day 
uses, and having a neat, attractive appearance ; 
always well lighted and unwittingly doing more 
to keep the home band within its influence than 
if it was a thing of life. The “home room” 
would lose its distinguishing feature if such a 
centre-table and its counterpart—the comfortable 
lounge—were wanting. 

To a centre-table of the right kind, and in a 
room where everybody is at ease, the family 
gravitates as easily as they drift away from home 
without it. Reading, sowing and domestic 
games are its natural accompaniments ; and, best 
of all, mother comes there with the ubiquitous 
basket of mending, and is thus drawn within the 
sphere of whatever pleasure or pastime the rest 
may be engaged in. 

he lounge may often prove more attractive 
to the weary father; but that affords him a 
happy point of observation from which to enjoy 
the group so gathered in all their unrestrained 
freedom and in pursuit of their individual occu- 
pations and pleasures 

The centre-table, however, would fail in its 
most happy effect without a liberal supply of 
suitable reading matter ; given this and the taste 
to appreciate it, our young folks will require a 
powerful counter-attraction to draw them away 
from home to spend their evenings, particularly 
if they have been so occupied during the day as 
to make rest also enjoyable. 

Domestic games should be encouraged to a 
reasonable extent, and it is well that the parents 
should sometimes particivate in them. We may 
see in “tip-top-toe,” the a b c of games—over 
which the little tow-heads bend so eagerly—the 
witching power of games to draw out whatever 
there is within us capable of social effervescence. 
Of course there lies behind this fascination the 
danger of waste of time, as well as the hideous 
monster called “gamtling ;” but there is a mon- 
ster to beware of lurking amidst all we engage 
in, whether it be for pleasyre or things essential 
to our existence. What we ueed for ourselves 
and to inculcate in our children is the force of 
characier to use without abuse anything that is 
not in itself wrong, and there is no place where 
they can be better taught to discriminate than 
around the centre-table at home and in other 
home circles. CEREs. 

-@e- 


An Open Secret. 

I was led to hope from the “words of cheer” 
which came to the Home Department a few 
months ago that there might be an awakening 
among those who value our privileges here 
which would lead to our obtaining a greater 
variety of ideas than could be expected from the 
limited number who usually contribute to it. 

It is said that the best of talkers will exhaust 
their resources in two days having the same 
audience. I have never heard of the time 
allotted to writers for a like result; but being 
apprehensive lest I may reach the limit without 
being aware of the fact, I think it, well that 
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“Ceres” should at least partially withdraw from 
|this field before the necessity for so doing is 
|made apparent. 

This may also stimulate others to “say their 
say,’ who, with the best of intentions, and often 
moved to offer their thoughts for our benefit, 
yet rest upon the certainty that somebody else 
wiil fill the space assigned to us, and by procras- 
tination the ideas are lost to themselves and to us. 

The most powerful stimulant, however, lies, I 
think, in the secret hinted at above, which I will 
now give you: 

The passion for newspapers is so universal 
among our husbands, and is so apt to absorb 
them to a degree that interferes with our claims 
upon their attention, that it is by no means un- 
common for a woman to wish herself transformed 
into one of those same documents. Would it 
not, thereture, be well that you should express 
yourselves through these columns, which will 
be sure to arrest his attention? And if, after 
awhile, be becomes aware of the original source, 
he will then doubtless be prepared to take it at 
first hand, supposing of course that you have 
had something worth the saying. The experi- 
ment is at least worth making. CEREs. 


The Inestimable Value of Bread 
Dough. 


I bave just met with one of those little hap- 
penings that are said to belong to the best-regu- 
lated tamilies, which may serve the double pur- 
pose of establishing the rght of my household 
to being thus classed and widening the capacity 
of bread dough to meet emergencies. 

This propitious accident (being out of bread) 
occurred this Monday morning; and rather than 
depend upon soda biscuits for the day, I told my 
cook to mix her bread as she usually does at 
night, and a little careful nursing would make it 
light in time for us to have some of those nice 
rolls for dinner such as she usually gives us 
three times a weck tor breakfast from the regu- 
lar baking. Thus far the meeting of this emer- 
gency is simple erough, but my husband’s home- 
coming nece situates «a late dinner, therefore a 
‘uncheon must be provided for, and this led to 
the development of what we will call ‘Farmers’ 
Muffins.” The cook being otherwise engaged, I 
interviewed the batch of bread dough and found 
it apparently about half light, at least not light 
enough to put in the oven in any shape. It 
occurred to me to try a little of it rolled thin 
and cooked on the griddle. I found that it 
puffed up and became as light as a feather. I 
then added a small quantity of butter and rolled 
out sufficient for my purpose, quite thin; cut it 
with a biscuit-cutter ; fried them on the griddle 
as you do pancakes, first on one side and then 
the other; and soon there was set before an 
appreciative family a couple of plates piled with 
light beauties, such as will henceforth be an 
institution among those who partook of them. 

This, however, is not all I have to say. for 
“bread dough!’ A few days ago I stopped for 
a neighbor to go with me on a friendly errand. 
Having detained me for a short time, she came 
with the apology that she was just finishing her 
luncheon, and brought with her a cup of tea and 











piece of coffee cake. It is of this coffee cake I 
want to tell you, for its excellence demands that 
its virtues should be more widely known. This, 
too, had its origin in ‘‘bread dough,” or rather in 
the sponge, for it is taken at that stage, and to 
about one quart of it add two well-beaten eggs, 
a piece about the size of one of them of butter 
and « tablespoon of sugar, flcur enough to make 
a very soft dough ; roll it quite thin; spread in 
pans ready for baking ; let it stand until as light 
as light can be ; then knuckle the top all over, and 
in the indentations thus made put bits of butter; 
sprinkle liberally with sugar and lightly with 
cinnamon. Bake quickly and eat whenever you 
please, for it is always good even to the last. I 
find it the best accompaniment to coffee handed 
round in the evening as we use it. c. 


te oe 
Hospitality. 


There are few customs more capable of 
improvement than our present forms of hospi 
tality. No one really miserly or mean can be 
hospitable in any sense of the word; but ruling 
out this class, which we are inclined to hope is a 
small one in this land of plenty, there is a singu 
lar difference of opinion as to the true meaning 
of a quality which no one is willing to repudiate. 
Probably the most common idea of it is that of a 
willingness to confer the privilege of bed and 
beard upon friends and acquaintances, and, by a 
few of the most benevolent, upon strangers also. 
From this, as a starting point, people drift in 
various directions according to their peculiar 
dispositions. Some delight in lavishing their 
whole stock of hospitality upon a few favored 
guests; others in distributing it with a liberal 
hand among many. Some devote all their ener- 

ies to the comfort and convenience of their 
riends; others are absorbed in making as bril- 
liant a display as possible of their own property. 
Some are hospitable from friendly and generous 
motives ;, others use their hospitality as an instru- 
ment to gain some ulterior and selfish ends. 
Some are only hospitable by spasms, centering 
all such efforts upon large and expensive enter- 
tainments ; others love to have their houses con- 
tinually open to the entrance of every friend 

Hospitality, in its best sense, comprises two 
distinct elements—a generous spirit and a discre- 
tion to guide it in its practical exercise. When 
either of these is absent social life is likely to 
prove a failure. Generosity is the foundation on 
which all hospitality must be built. ‘The broader 
and deeper it is laid, the firmer and more endur- 
ing will be the edifice. We must be generous 

through, not only of our money, but of our 


time; not only of our property, but of ourselves. 


Many fail just at this point. They give freely, 
provide liberally, furnish a bountiful table and 
a well-ordered house, and are thoroughly hospi- 
table as far as the material wants of their guests 
are concerned, but they do not sacrifice their 
Own time, or tastes, or desires; they do not 
study the preferences of their friends and con- 
form to them ; they expect them to be happy in 
the way they mark out, and consider them 
ungrateful if they are not. True hospitality, 
however, does not end in costly food or luxuri- 
ous apartments; it does not even begin there; 
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and as long as we make these things prominent 
in our minds it cannot flourish. Emerson, in 
his quaint style, makes the truly hospitable man 
say: “My house is here in the country for the 
culture of the country ; an eating-house and 
sleeping-house for travelers it shall be; but, it 
shall be much more. I pray you, oh excellent 
' wife, not to cumber yourself and me to get a 


| rich dinner for this man or this woman who has 


| alighted at our gate, nor a bed-chamber made 
ready at too great a cost! These things, if they 
| are curious in, they can get for « dollar at any 
| village. But let this stranger, if be will, in your 
looks, in your accent and behavior, read your 
| heart and earnestness, your thoughts and will, 
which he cannot buy at any price, in any village 
or city, and which he may well travel fifty miles 
and dine sparely and sleep hard in order to 
behold. Certainly, let the board be spread, and 
let the bed be dressed for the travelers; but let 
not the emphasis of hospitality lie in these 
things.” 

It is a real unkindness to a well-disposed 
visitor to let him feel that he is a burden or 
expense ; and this must be the case when the 
family arrangements are displaced, when extra 
dishes and service are brought into use, and 


| especially when the time and thoughts of the 


hostess are painfully engrossed with these 
unusual efforts. True hospitality is far better 
shown by the hearty welcome to the simple 
every-day life of the family than by any costiy 
outlay or complicated arrangements, which must 
create the suggestion, at least in the mind of the 
guest, that his departure will induce a certain 
sense of relief. Much of the enjoyment of visit- 
ing consists in the change of scene, habits and 
surroundings. The monotony of home-life is 
broken up, and the alteration is thoroughly 
enjoyable. What seems so dull and prosaic to 
the host and hostess has all the charm of novelty 
to the guest, and a quick and delicaté insight 
will permit him this quiet gratification unmo- 
lested. To discover the preferences of a guest, 
and to minister to them without fuss or noise, is 
an act well worthy of cultivation. Children may 
be trained to do this at a very early age. We 
have seen the pleasure of a whole company of 
merry children destroyed by the eager and 
unconscious selfishness of the little hostess, who 
was determined that her friends should not be 
made happy in any way but her own; and we 
have also seen a child who exercised as truly 
refined and delicate a hospitality in this respect 
as any lady could exhibit. 

True hospitality, however, is not confined to 
the duties of a host. It enters into every rela- 
tion of life, and is one of the best promoters of 
real liberty. It is opposed to all narrowness and 
bigotry, to all vanity and conceit, to all super- 
ciliousness and contempt. We can be hospitable 
to thoughts and feelings, welcoming them 
heartily, though they differ from our own, and 
seeking for the germs of truth from which they 
spring. Especially can we be hospitable in giv- 

| ing to all the best that is in us, as they need it, 
| whether of time, talents, sympathy or friendship, 
| and in recognizing and welcoming all the good- 
ness, truth and beauty that comes to us from 
every source.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 








Pickles. 
As this is the season when nearly every house- 


keeper is engaged in making pickles for winter 
use, we give a number of selected receipts: 


CucumBEeR CatTsur.—One dozen of large 
green cucumbers, (grated,) 1 pint of grated 
onions and 1 pint of grated horse-radish. Put in 
a jar and season with cloves and pepper; scald 
vinegar and pour on hot. 


GREEN Tomato PICKLEs.—One peck of green 
tomatoes, 1 cupful of sugar, 1 tablespoonful of 
cinnamon, 1 of cloves, 1 of allspice, and 1 of 
white mustard-seed, all ground. Lay the toma- 
toes, sliced, with a little salt between the layers, 
over night ; then drain off the water, cover with 
vinegar, add spices and sugar, and boil a few 
minutes, stirring to prevent burning. 


Hiepum.—One peck of green tomatoes and 4 
int of salt; cover with water and let them stand 
hours; then drain. Add 12 green peppers, 12 
onions (if you choose) and 1 smali head of cab 
e,and chop the whole ; scald in weak vinegar 
and drain that off; then add 1 pint of molasses, 
ground cloves, allspice and grated horse-radish ; 
mix, put in a jar, cover with vinegar, and put 1 
pound of brown sugar on the top. 


Grare Catsup.—Five pounds fruit, 3 pounds 
of coffee sugar, 1 pint of vinegar, 1 tablespoonful 
of cinnamon, 1 of allspice, 1 of black pepper, 4 
of cloves, all ground, and 4 of salt. Pulp the 
= and boil the skins in clear water until 

ler; boil the pulps separately, and strain to 
remove the seeds. Mix your spices in a little 
cold vinegar; put all together, and boil about 
five minutes. This is excellent. The receipt 
will answer for any sour fruit. 

PICKLED SEED CuCUMBERS.—Pare ripe cu- 
cumbers, take out the seeds, wash in cold water 
and wipe dry with a cloth. Cut in strips and 

ur cold vinegar over them. Let them stand 24 
aly If the vinegar is weak, pour away part 
and add new. To 1 quart of vinegar add 14 
pounds of sugar, + ounce of cinnamon bués, and 


the cucumbers ; boil until,the cucumbers look | 
clean. After a few days they will be ready for | 


use, and are excellent. 


Cuow-CHow.—One quart of small cucumbers, 
1 pint of onions, 1 quart of green tomatoes 
sliced, 1 cauliflower cut in strips, 3 red peppers 
sliced; scald in salt and water. After draining, 


pour over it hot vinegar and let it stand two or | 


three days; then drain off the old vinegar.— 


Take 1 package of English mustard, | quart of | 


vinegar, 14 cupfuls of brown sugar and $ cupful 
of flour; boil the vinegar ; mix up the other in- 
gredients in a little cold vinegar, and pour into 
the hot; let it boil up,and pour (while hot) over 
the pickles. 
3 ren 
HowarpD County 
meeting and pic-nic on August 24, which was 
quite largely attended. Addresses were made 
by Prof. J. D. Warfield, Sebastian Brown, H O. 
Devries, W. M. Maryland State Grange, and 
Wm. B. Sands, editor of the American Farmer. 
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GRANGE held a_ public | 


Sugar-Beet Culture in Maryland. 


The .#gis says: “Mr. R. B. McCoy and 
other farmers in the neighborhood of Broad 
Creek, Harford county, are experimenting again 
this year in raising sugar-beets. Mr. McCoy has 
shown us two beets from his patch of two acres. 
One of them weighed two and a-half pounds and 
the other one pound. The larger beet was 
grown on a portion of the patch where the 
plants were two feet apart ; the other where they 
were eight inches apart each way. Mr. McCoy 
thinks the latter distance is the proper one to 
secure the largest yield and best beets. He 
furnishes the following estimate in relation to 
the cultivation of beets for sugar : 
“The beets should be planted eight inches 
apart each way. Of course this will require 
hand culture, but the cost of cultivating an acre 
will not exceed $25. The distance named will 
allow 64 square inches for each beet. There are 
6,272,640 square inches in one acre, which would 
give 98,010 beets to the acre. With a suitable 
season and proper cultivation the beets can be 
made to weigh one pound and a-half each. The 
produce of one acre would therefore be 147,015 
pounds, or 65 tons per acre. The price offered 
by the Wilmington Sugar-Beet Company for the 
beets delivered on the cars is $5 per ton. Thus 
each acre could be made to yield the sum of 
$325.” 
The profit of beet culture, Mr. McCoy: says, 
depends upon the somes | of the grower 
toashipping point. He would not advise any 
one to embark in the business unless he can haul 
at least two loads a day. Mr. McCoy expects to 
raise at least 20 tons to the acre, but he thinks 
his crop has not been planted thick enough on 
the ground. He recommends the sowing of a 
sufficient amount of seed to ensure a stand of 
beets eight inches apart. The varieties grown 
by him this year are white Silesia and —— 
sugar. The seed were imported by the Patent 
Office from Germany, and are recommended as 
the best. Besides Mr. McCoy, Messrs. Robert 
Love and James Whiteford, of Broad Creek, 
have each planted small crops, by way of experi- 
ment. Several farmers in the neighborhood of 
Havre de Grace, including Messrs. J. Henry 
Greenway and Ney Caneel have also crops of 
sugar-beets under cultivation. The latter planted 
| four acres. 
The difficulty in the way of success is the 
expense of getting the beets to the factories, the 
nearest one being that of Wilmington, Del. It 
| is believed that the results this year will demon- 
strate that the business will pay, and it is thought 
| that capital can be raised to establish a beet- 
| sugar factory at Havre de Grace. The lands 
about Havre de Grace and through the Neck, in 
| the lower part of Harford, are admirably adapted 
to growing large crops of beets of the highest 
sugar-producing qualities; anc with the advan- 
tage of proximity to the railroad leading to 
| Havre de Grace, a factory there could be abund- 
antly supplied with the raw material. If the 
estimate made by Mr. McCoy can be even 
approximated, beet-sugar culture would appear 

| to offer, in the Necks at least, more remunerative 
results than corn. 
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The Baltimore County Fair. 


From the indications, this will prove, with fine 
weather, a very creditable display of the products 
and farm stock of the county, and it is probable 
that other parts of the State will be represented 
by exhibitors. 

A number of entries of Jersey cattle have 
been made ; and as these abound in this vicinity, 
it is thought they wiil be at this and succeeding 
fairs a conspicuous feature. Arrangements have 
been made fora public sale of such animals as 
their owners may wish to dispose of, and this 
provision it is believed will be so extended as to 
bring hereafter from abroad numerous pur- 
chasers for these cattle. 

The space engaged for implements and 
machinery indicates a large show in that depart- 
ment. The poultry display is expected to be 
handsome and large, and so are the classes of 
sheep and swine. 

A very promising show of borses and other 
cattle besides Jerseys is also promised, and a 
very large collection of vegetables, fruits, farm 
grains and roots, &c., and a great variety of the 
specimens of the skill and taste of the ladies of 
the county. 

A number of novel features have been intro- 
duced, which will add to the attractions of the 
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fair. There will be plowing matches, trials of 
speed, tests of equestrian skill, a competition in 
horse-shoeing, and, for the benefit of the young 
folks, some amusing diversions. 

It is the design of the management to make 
the fair not only a cattle show, but a place for 
the annual assembling of the farmers of the 
county and their families for business and social 
meetings, where opportunities will be afforded 
for the purchase of implements and fertilizers, 
seeds, farm stock, &c., and where harmless and 
entertaining amusements will give to the occa- 
sion the features of a holiday-making for the 
people. 

These things will not be allowed to detract 
from the strictly agricultural features. As great 
care as possible has been exercised in selecting 
judges, and it is hoped that the aystem of 
open awards made in the show-rings, in the 
presence of all interested, will serve in no small 
degree as an educational measure. . 

The judges, as a rule, have been selected from 
beyond the county, and are men known to pos- 
sess experience and skill in their several special- 
ties. All the judging will be done by numbers, 
so that the awarding committees will not know 
to whom the animals or articles they are examin- 
ing belong. 

We hope the readers of the Farmer outside of 
Baltimore county, who are conveniently enough 
located, will, many of them, attend its fair. 
They will find, as we believe, much to interest 
and something probably to instruct. 

THe RockDaLE ScuHoon, advertised in the 
Farmer, is one situated most favorably for such 
an institution,—surrounded by refining associa- 
tions, and in charge of an experienced and capa- 
ble teacher, into whose hands may be committed 
with entire confidence the education of girls and 
young women. To those who seek a school 
for their daughters we can commend it most 
highly. 


The Southern Planter 


This journal, which was compelled by unfor- 
tunate circumstances to suspend for a few 
months its regular issues, has been purchased by 
Mr. Ralfe 8. Saunders and resumed publication. 
Prof. Elizey continues to edit the live-stock 
department, and others of the old writers will 
continue their contributions. Mr. Saunders is 
an experienced newspaper man, and promises 
to make the Planter a success under his ener- 
getic management. 
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Baltimore Markets September 1. 


Breadstuffe.— Flour.— Market easier. and prices 
declining. We quote: Howard Street Super $2.75@ 
3.50; do. do. Extra $3.75(@4.50; do. du. Family $4.25@ 
60; Western Su er $2. 75@3 5); do. Extra $3.75@4.50; 
do. Family $4.75@5.50; City Mills Super $2 75@3.25; do 
do. Extra $3. 75(@4.25; do. do. Rio Brands Extra $5 75; 
Winter Wheat Patent $5.76@6.50; Spring Wheat Family 
.25@5.75; Minnesota Patent $6. — 50; Fancy brands 

6.50; Fine $2.50; Rye Flour $4.75@5 

Wheat.—Sluggith and inactive. Western active. 
We quote No. 2 red. cash, $1.034@1.13X%; September 
delivery $1.03 4(a@1.03% ; October delivery $1.05 %@1.06 ; 
November delivery $1.06%@1.07; Southern Fultz $1@ 

1.03; lopg-berry $1.044@1.10. The exports of wheat 
rom this port for August were the largest for any 
month ip the history of the port, amounting to 6,377,289 
— and the receipts for the month aggregate 6,837,690 

us. 

Corn.— Western active aud firm. Southern dull in 
absence of receipts. We quote: Western mixed, cash, 
51% ct# do. do. September 51% cte.; do. do. October 
524% @52% cts; do. steamer, cash, 50 cts.; Southern 
white 58 cts.; do. yellow 5144 cts. 

@ats.—Are firm and in good demand, prices ruling 
higher. We quote: Western mixed, new, 87@38 cte.; 
do. bright do. 39@40 cts.; Southern do. 36@40 cts. 
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Rye.—We quote good to prime at 90@92 cts. ¥ bue., 
with the market —- 

Mill Feed.— uote City at $16.50 for Middlings. 
and $17 for cme and Western brea at $15.50@16 
¥ ton, with the market firm. 

Hay and Straw.—lHlay arriving quite freely, and 
prices lower. Straw in light supply and steady. We 
quote: Cecil County Timothy, new, $22; Md. and Pa. 
do. do. $1%@21; Western Hay, old, $2u(a21; Mixed do, 
new, $17.50(@18.50; Clover do. $15@16: Wheat Straw $8 
@$%, Oat do. $10@11; Rye do., new, $15. 

Butter.—Kecelpts very light, and the market firm 
in tone, with the ¢emand active, We quote: Western, 
choice fresh tubs, 17(@19; do. good to prime 14@16; New 
York State, choice, 24@25; Creamery, choice, 26@27: 
Nearby receipts 14a 16. 

Cheese.— Keceipts fair. the demand good, and the 
market firm. We quote: New York State, new, choice 
124@13; do. good to prime 11 4(@12; Western new choice 
11 ¥(@l2: do. good to prime 104 (@ i. 

Exes.—We quote fresh at 17@I1% cts. ® doz. for both 
Western and near-by. 

Poultry.—Chickens we still quote at 1W@I11 cts. for 
young, and 8 cts. for old ? th., withthe receipts and 
demand fair. 

Cotton. Receipts at the ports are increasing 
rapidly, which indicates that the new crop is coming 
forward freely, but the stock here is very light, and for 
spots the market is firm. We quote as follows, viz: 
Middling 114%@12; Low Middlings 11%; Good Ordinary 
104 @1U0%. 


14-STOP ORGANS, 
~~ and Oct. Coupler, 


SU B-BAS 4 Set Reeds, 865. 


Pianos $125 and upwards sent on trial. Catalogue 
free. Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


The Hannah More Academy 
FoR GiRrryts. - 


Fifteen miles from Baltimore. Accessible from every 
direction by a and rail. Best advantages for 
Health, Comfort, Training and Instruction. Fcrty-sixth 
year will begin September 15th. 


Rev. Arthur J. Rich, A.M., M.D., 
ets TERSTOWN, Mp. 


Useful Articles and Agts’ Cire ular for 
se. ‘Stamp. LONDON Neevt BC0.26 44. tv., N. . hy 


The Book of Ensilage 


OR, THE 


New Dispensation for Farmers. 


By Joun M. Batey, Esq. 


How to Produce Milk for One Cent per 
Quart, Butter for Ten Cents per 
Pound, &c., &c. 


PRICE $2,PvP0sT-PaArIDYD 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 2! and 23 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


® ELLWANGER & BARRY} 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
Offer the largest and most complete ‘oa 
of Fruit and Ornament Trees in the U. 
Priced <atalogues sent as follows: No. ° 
Fruite with plate, 15 cts.; plain, §@cta No. 2, Orna- 
menial Trees, etc.. with plate, 2% cts; plain, 1% cts. 
No. 3, Greenhouse. Free. No. 4, Wholesale, Free. 
No. 5, Catalogue of Roses, with beautiful colored plate, 
10 cte.; plain, Free. No.7, Catalogue of Strawberries 





and Smail Fruits, Free. 
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Eclipse Wind Engine. 


Victorious at Three World's Fairs. Has taken 3 Gold, 5 
Silver and 2 Bronze Medals, and 150 First Premiums. 


The railroads of United States and Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS 

than all others put together. We export more than all others combined. Our 

Mill is not sold as a cheap Mill. but as the best Mill in the world. For Jast 

Lory four years I have never received a cent for repairs of any of my mills that I 

have put up. and have replaced several other mills by the ECLIPSE. We make 18 sizes, from 83 

to 60 feet diameter, from 2-man to 40-horse power, and used for pumping from wells, springs, 

brooks, rivers. Also have POWER MILLS for grinding grain, shelling corn, sawing wood, 

cutting fodder, &c., &c. I turnish Mills separate, or will contract to do whole job, including tower 

pumps, piping, &c., plain or ornamental, and will guarantee to give satisfaction, and refer to the 
following parties who have them: 

J.R. Mordecai. John E. Phillips, John Gill, Hon. James A. Gary. D. C. Hamil), Henry W. Rogers. J. W. Harvey, 
Charles J. Baker, L H. Robinson, Horace Abbott, John 8. Gilman, D. D. Mallory, James W. Tyson, A. B. 
Morton & Sop, Dr. Wm. Stuart, Capt. W. D. Burchinal, Edward Lynch, Jobn R. Long, W. 8. Wedge, 

Wm. A. Cunninghem, Rev. ©. W. Baldwin, German Broe.. J. B. Rrinkley, Hon. Barnes 
Compton, Wm. H. Hise, Sam’) Black, Hon. R. T. Merrick, Reuister Bros. 


NONPAREIL FARMand FEED MILL 


For Grinding Corn in Cob. 


JOHN H. BUSTON, 


GENERAL AGEN’, 
46 East Pratt Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The ECLIPSE bas taken the first Prize Medal at the World's Fair, 1880, at Sydney, Australia. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements 


and Machinery. 
GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS 
FERTILIZERS, &c. 
4i and 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. 


THE EMPIRE THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, in sizes 
suited either for farm pnrposes or thresher's outfit. 
“THE HAGERSTOWN.” “THE FARMER'S FRIEND” 
and“THE MONARCH GRAIN DRILLS.” 
These machines, so long and favorably known, with the addition of late improvements, embrace the most 
perfect devices for sowing grain, seeds aud fertilizers. 
THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW is warranted to do good work, scour in any soil, run lighter than 
any plow in use. Over 500,000 of these plows now in the hands of farmers fully attest their merits. 
PATENT GALVANIZED STULEL BARBED FENCING. No other fencing so cheap or put up 
80 easily or quickly 
FERTILIZERS OF STANDARD BRANDS-Grimfith & Turner’s Animal Bone Phos- 
phate, a bich-grade Phosphate prepared from anima! bone, has given great satisfaction, and is popular wherever 
known. Alkaline Plant-Food is especiaily adapted to Wheat, Rye, Corn, Potatoes and Vegetables, requir- 
ing fertilizers rich in Potash. Griffith & Turner's Unsteamed Raw Bone, Slingluff’s and Baker's Dissolved Bone, 
Turner's Excelsior and Phosphate. Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate. Lister's Phosphate, Whitelock’s Vegeta- 
tor. Peruvian and Orchilla Guano, Plaster, Acid and Chemicals for Compounding Fertilizers. Repairing of All 
Kinds at Shortest Notice. 


ad mapa ap a GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


41 and 43 N. PACA ST., BALTIMORE. 


Address or call on 
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Primes Wrissming THE FIRST PREMIUM 


Southdown Sheep for Sale! 


BUCK AND EWE LAMBS; also a few five-year-old 
Ewes. Lambs $10 at farm ; the others at reasonable 


prices. 
JOHNS H. JANNEY, 


INDIAN Sprine Farw. 
P. O., Churchville, Harford Co., Md. 


LILLY’sS 
THE PATENT. 


sé CR —E A M %9 Beat the “Centennial Premiom Machine’ and the 
‘‘Lese Than Five-Minute Machine” at the Pennsylvania 
State Fair last September. First Premium over all the 


OF THE 
S7, “ ES different makes at the Dairymen’s Fair, Delhi, N. Y., 
A WBERR last December. §47"Send for Circulars. Sure to give 
satisfaction. 
c. H. R. TRIEBELS, 


For 1880, 316 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


are shown in our Colored Plate, illustrating the 
eight best sorts , which, together with our Method 


of Culture, (by which a FULL CROP can be ob- 
tained in TEN MONTHS from time of planting.) we 
will mail free to all who apply by letter. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., ME EOPATHIcCe 


35 Cortlandt St., New York. ERINE F| aS 


FOR THE CURE OF _ALL Honea P OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
BUY Specifies have been_used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R.,Travele Hi romes 

Menageries and others with perfect success 


List OF SPECIFICS. 
A.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75e. 


B.B. Cures Foundet, Spavin, *tiffness, 75c. 
polite Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75c. 


D.D. Cures Bots or Grabs, Worms, 5c. 
E.E. Cures Cough, Heaves, I neumonia, c. 
F.F. & ures Colie or Gripes, Fells ache, 

G&G. iti 5c. 





Prevents Abortion, 
Cures all Urinary Piseases, 


for Cisterns or Wells of any depth.— a, Gres Braptive Discases, Mange, &. 


= Plain. lron, Porcelain or copper lined. senses of Digestion x 
Brande, XC, G, B, BB. B No. 1. For Sale . ‘terimary, Cane On be wap vet, 
of by the © et ewan trade, County Stores, Medicine, and Medicator, : am 
Pump-makers, etc. See that the Pump Medicator, 35 
you buy is stenciled. | [P"Thes Veterinary Cases are cent free to any 
address on receipt of the. price, or any order for 
Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 
‘ Hamphrey’ a’ etérinary Manual Gipp- )sent 
Manufactu r ree by mail on receipt of price, 30) cents. 
] CSF. CP" Pamphlets sent free on application. 
. hi : HU ure YS HOMEOP: THN: ED.CO. 
308 Market St., Philadelphia. alten Street, ME 





FRANKLIN DAVIS. EDW. H. BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


100 Acres in Nursery Stock! 100 Acres in Orchards! 100 Acres in Small Fruits! 
We offer to our customers an immense stock of Apples, Peaches. Cherries, Apriceta, Grapes, 


&c.—a)l the standard sorts. Also, the new varieties of Fruita, Ornamental Trees, ru 
&c., Wholesale and Retail. ‘To dealers we can ofier stock on favorable terms and the best facilities for packing 


and shipping. (Catalogues mailed on application. FRANELIN DAVIS & C0, 


Office, Cor. Baitimore and Paca Sts. \over People's Bank,) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The KING of Grain Drills! 


The “Superior” 

















Grain 
ree-Fegd Drill in the Market. 


NO CHANGE OF GEAR WHEELS. 


ABSOLUTELY NO BUNCHING OF THE GRAIN. The 
change from small to large quantity made instantly, with- 
out stopping the team. the speed of the Feed Cups is 
always the same for large or small quantities, thus insuring 
regular sowing. 

THE DRILL has a continuous wrought-iron cold-rolled Axle, fastened rigidly to the 
Frame, and it DOES NOT REVOLVE with the wheels, but each wheel revolves independently, 
thus giving a ‘ong steady bearing, and is FAR SUPERIOR to the revolving Axle. 

THIS FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT IS UNSURPASSED, and will sow all kinds 
with the greatest regularity. Our GRASS SEEDER is a Force-Feed and in a moment can be 
changed to sow either in front or rear of Hues. 

EVERY DRILL FULLY WARRANTED. Send for Circulars and Price-List. 

We also keep always on hand a fine lineof CIIDKIR MILLS and 
other AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


J.C. Durborow&Co. 


GCHNERAIL AGHN'TS, 


oS Light Street, BALTIMORE. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 


Superior Super-phosphate 


A High-Grade Fertilizer for Wheat and all Grain Crops. 
Rich in all the essentials required for the PRODUCTION 
of WHEAT, and sold at a moderate price. Send for 
Circular and prices. 
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GRAPEVINES ‘“xsz: 


Send posta: for Descriptive Price-Liet. Prices lower 
than the lowest. All stock warranted true to name. 
EVERETT BROWN, Bluff Point, Yates Co., N. Y. 


CAHOON’S 
Broadcast Seed Sower 


Barley. Oats, Timothy Seed, 
&c. 


For sowing Wheat, Rye, 
Clover Seed, 


With this machine a man can sow from FouR To 


Eieut ACREs PER Hour in the best manner. Every 
farmer should have one. PRICE SIX DULLARS. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Implement and Seed Warehouse, 

21 and 23 8. SIXTH ST., 
Between Market and Chestnut, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Nos. 


SAUL’S 


NURDERIES, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 


The undersigned offers a fine stock of the following 
at low rates: New Pears. New Peaches, New 
Cherries, New Grapes, New Strawberries, 
&c. 


FRUIT TREES of all KINDS 


An Extensive Stock, viz: 


PLUMS, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, APPLES, 
Suitable to the Seuth, 4c. 
GRAPEVINES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, #c., new sorts Evergreens, New 
Ornamental Trees, New Shrubs, &c., Small 
Sizes, suitable for Nurserymen, as well as Large 
Stoek im Great Variety. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Large importations direct from the leading growers 
in Holland. First quality Bulbs: Hyacinths, Lilies, 
Tulips, &c. 
Blooming Plants. 

ORCHIDS— Kast Indian, Mexican, &c 

NEW ROSES Bennett's, Hybrid Tease, Queen of 
Beddere, new French and English Roses, &c. 

G2 Everything at low rates. Catalogues mailed to 


appileants. JOHN SAUL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New and rare Greenhouse Plante, Winter- | 


WANTED — steve fo 


SHARES OR KENT, or a position as MANAGER OF A 
Far™ from January next. References given. Address 
T. B. GLOVER, West Rrver, A. A. Co., Mp. 


A. J. Cattle Club Bulls: 
One Imported 16 months old. 
One 5 months old. 
8 One 2 months old. 


ALSO, COWS AND HEIFERS. 
First-class stock for sale by 
-H. WEST, 


238 W. BALTIMORE St., BALTIMORE, 


Cotswold Sheep for Sale! 


nates GOLDEN LOCKS, to avoid in-breeding in 
1881, to be delivered October Ist proximo. NORTH 
LEACH, a splendid thoroughbred yearling Kam, 250 
Ibs. carcass and 20 Ibs. fleece, with a few choice year- 
ling Rams. Also, Ram and Ewe Lambs. 


Ba. CO. LEGG, 
Kent IsLAnpD, Mp. 


Nouthdowns! 


Rams, Ewes and Lambs, 


” bred 
Im- 


Mp. 


The get of Imported “Prince ARTHUR, 
by Lord Walsingham, and “Stalwart,” 
ported, bred by Henry Webb. For sale by 


SAM. J. SEARPLESS, 


No. JOS Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TO — C DE be 
swaar | 
USE 

IMPROVED PRESERVINC POWDER. 

It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable aud absolutely Aarmiess to the human syetem. 
Send 35 cts. for a sample, forwarded free, suflicient for 
4 gallons. Per pound $1.50, sufficient for 300 gallone, 
receiver payi charges. Price lower in larger quan- 
tities. - ZINSSER & ©0., 197 William st., N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


; The undersigned, a graduate and A. M. of Princeton, 
| with several years experience in teaching, desires a sit- 

uation in either a public or private school. References 
| given if desired. Address, a terms, etc. 


LBERT K. ACWORTH. 
_Russum, Ww Nicomico c 0., Na. 


ure-Bred Southdown Bucks for Sale 


CHOICE BUCK LAMBS 


from Stock selected out of the best flocks of 
Kentucky. Price $15.00 each. For particulars 


address 
HEINEKEN & PETERS, 
Haymarket, Prince William Co., Virginia, 


or prevent 
SECONDARY 
FERMENTATION 
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KASTERN SHORE NURSERIES. 
DENTON, CAROLINE CO MD 
Se FrALI OF' 1880. ey 


My new “PRICE-LIST” for coming fall is ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants 
giving Post-Office address plainly written, (including name of county.) My prices are “SUB- 
SOILED,” so far as a downward tendency goes; while I am happy to inform my former customers 
and all the readers of the American Farmer that the growth of my stock was never better than the 
present season. Peach and Apple trees are particularly fine, while the list of valuable varieties has 
been greatly increased. A complete assortment of all kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees; 
an immense stock of Grape Vines, Asparagus Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c , &c. Correspondence 


solicited. 
J. W. BERR, Proprietor. 


JNO. S. REESE & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Pacific Guano Co. 


No. 10 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 


Branch—1326 Cary Street, Richmond. 











ESTABLISHED 1839. 


KAZ. J. BULLOCK. JOHN 8. BULLOCK. JOS. L. BULLOCK 


JOHN BULLOCER & SON, 


PURE BONE DUST, 
Dissolved Pure Raw Bone, 
Glue, Neats Foot Oil, &e. 


71 SMITH’S WHARF, (foot of Gay Street, ) 


Factory—Washington Road, within city limits, BAL/JTIMORE.,. 


Also Agents for F. O. Norton’s Rosendale and Bridges & Henderson’s Round 
Top Cements. 





bodeade 
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COULSON’S 
Pure Ground Bone, 


STRICTLY PURE 
BON EB MEBAL. 


pam Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, 
North of Greenmount Cemetery. 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 


Office, 104 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore. 
1828 1880. 


Clairmont & Furley Hall Nurseries, 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. O. BOX 248. BALTIMoOonR BF. 








We offer for sale the coming season a large stock of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREEN in great variety, comprising Apple, Peach and Pear Trees, (standard and 
dwarf, Evergreen and Shade Trees. Ai! varieties of Grape Vines, Currant, Goose- 


berry and Blackberry Bushes, Strawberry Plants, etc. 
Having added 100 acres to our Nurseries for the cultivation of Small Fruits, we are 


prepared to furnish stock to those planting largely as low as they can be bought in the country. 


LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


t@ WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


te HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHINGLES, 
LATHS, PALES, etc., at LOWEST PRICES. au 

















GEO. F. SLOAN & BRO. 
—LUMBER— 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &. 


iN 1.078 TO suUIT, 


1iS2 Light-St. Wharf, Baltimore. 
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JOSHUA THOMAS, 
i Agricultural | Mill Machinery 
ECLIPSE tee . sh) ) Best, Cheapest, 
icici! Ao 
ENGINE. am Zi am ‘ y in the! Market 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


Kirby and Wheeler ‘Sitiie. ya Reapers, 


OSBORNE SEL — HARVESTER, | 


ga fall | 


NAN AI), Economical Engine 





Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Suw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 
Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
Buckeye Force Pump, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, «c., &c. 


Prices and Descriptive Circulars furnished on application, and correspondence solicited from 
all wanting anything in my line. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE. 


Wo. 53 LICHT STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| 8 WHEAT GROWERS 


The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufactare of Fertilizers: im ithia city d 




















ORIGINATOR in 1858 of the Formulas and processes‘6f manufacture of 


+ “Freelsion” and Ammoniated. Phosphate, 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, relying upon his experience 
and personal reputation hitherto acquired in the uniform exéellenice nih gig: 
Fertilizers, as manufactured by him, continues.to offer them: to 
Farmers and Planters of Maryland and Virginia, with the 
assurance that the high standard quality of each 
will be maintained as beretofore. 
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ty ; fai } if ij 
The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever bffered to He tarthers and planters— 
combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever-durable fertilizing prop- 
erties of Bones, in fine, dfy powder, prepared expressly for drilling,—it is the univ opin- 
ion of the farmers of Maryland and Virginia, after over twenty years experience in the use of the 
EXCELSIOR manutactured by me, in growing Wheat, that an application of 100 pounds is equal 
in its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50. per cent. cheaper, 


With my present advantages and superior facilities for manyfact Pe I chajlenge competition 
with any Fertilizer sold in the United States, in Quality, cobenteal Con ition and ree. 

By strictly adhering to my Original Formulas, using only the most téncéntrated materials, and 
superintending in person their manufacture—as for the _ twenty 5 9a . 


Uniform Quality is Guaranteed. 


sax Farmers, to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, 
prepared aceording to my Original Formulas established in 1858, should see that 
every Bag is branded as above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED 
LETTERS. 


Originatof and Manufacturer, 



















107 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 


STRAWBERRIES | | HORNER’S 


‘arictics, 
CONCENTRATED 


INCLUDING 


“SHARPLES” I ISUPER-PHOSPHATE 


» ements Pots =~ 7 inet nny am now 
ter Aug, ist.. New descriptive price ' 
catalogue FREE. Address FOR ALL CROPS. 
ELLWANGER:& BARRY, It is made of the best and most concentrated mate 


|} §riale, possesses all the virtues of PERUVIAN GU- 
Rochester; N.'Y. ANO and BONE-DUST combined, and is well 
adapted to Wheat, Corn, Oats, &c., producing 
abundant crops where all others fail. Having a 
large percentaze of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 
horie Acid and Ammonia, it is withoat 
oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 


ican Butter Wrapper. | J teecomntsss 
¢Prade-mark “G@, & B.’’) HORNER’S 


ER RAGS NO LONGER NEEDED. 
i: Gi fully tested the Merit of our Water-proof 
P as a Butter-wrapper! We offer it with confidence | 
Who make or handle butter as being in all respects | §Made only of Slaughter-house Bones, contains 
rigr to linen or cotton cloths, for the following | Jlarger percentage of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS” 
r : | PPHATE LIME than any other brand in the market. 
F —It is always sure to be sweet and clean. WE OFFER 
8 ry | air-tight, it peseesvee the freshness 
> and flavor of the butter 0 Th d D ll 
THimS—It is cheap, being but one-sixth the cost of | ne ousan 0 ars . 
cloth; in fact, the cost of wasHINe butter- For t Af , . 
a cloths ALONE amounts to more than the price or the Detection of any Impurity in our 
of the paper. } 7 Manufacture of Bone. 

OueSr the moet popular butter-makers of Chester Co We do not steam or bakuwour Bones, or otherwise 
Pa. 8: ‘It is all you claim for it, and more. And treat them so as to destroy the animal matter, 
we have the volnitary testimony of hundreds of others | §Wbich is rich in ammonia. 
to the same effect. Samples, with prices, will be sent The Best Article in the Market 
by mail on receipt of a three-cent 4 “yY stamp. | 4 : a 

~J 
Originated and mianufacured o Ei q> } t NN I> R ~ 


GARRETT & A HANAN, 


™ Nos: 3.5 and 7 Decatur St., PainaDe_pni, Pa. | Super-Phosphate of Lime 


SOUTHOOWN BUCKS IpISSOLVED BONE. 


Twenty-five Southdown Buck Lambs forsale. The 
are all from imported stock of superior quality, an MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES 
will be sold for $10 each, not to leave the State. it.is richer in Soluble Phosphoric Acid 

FRANCIS MORRIS, and Ammonia than any similar article in the 


Oakland, Howard Co., Md. market. 


sonsterns. [CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 


THOROUCH-B ED ANCLER CATTLE 
FOR SALE EXKome F"ertilizers 
BORSTEL, A. WITTEKIND. | |Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
r Siilfeld, Sulphate Soda, Plaster, 
P N H > Ge Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol, 
Near Hamburg, Germany. Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
, Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw Sone, &c., &e. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEE STATE OF NEW TORE, | $A fall supply of PURE Materials always on hand 


and for sale at lowest marke 
American Veterinary College, 
141 West 54th St., New York City. Write or call before buying elsewnere. 


The SIXTH REGULAR WINTER COURSE OF | LS eh 
LECTURES will commence October. 1 Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 


For particulars and Circulare, aa OR. BOWLY’S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., | BAL'TIMORE, MD. 
Dean of Faculty. 


eh i 
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manned ALE. WARNER,  -20¢ 


anufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &e. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 
Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry. &e. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Balffnore. 


HOU. PURE-BRED POULTRY. 1600. 


- MONTVUE POULTRY YARDS, r 


BROOKLANDVILLE, MD.  G. 0. BROWN, Proprietor. 


I will spare a limited number of Eggs from my choice breeds, consisting of 
( ; LIGHT BRAHMAS, HOUDANS, PLYMOUTH ROCKS, LEGHORNS, BLACK | 

RED GAMES, P. COCHINS, SULTANS, HAMBURGS, DOMINIQUES, 
NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS AND BANTAMS. 

=) My fowls have always won wherever exhibited. I send Eggs from same fowls I 
breed ny best show-birds from. Send stamp for circulars. A few Leghorns for sale. | 








EES NRE EE RENE BI AE RPE ED 
J. J. TURNER. J. D. KEILEY, Jr. J. J. TURNER, Jn. 


J.J. TURNER & CO.'S 


‘‘Excelsior,” “Ammoniated Bone Super-Phos- 
phate,” “Pure Dissolved Bones.” 


(EsTaBLISHED 1828.) 


TO WHEAT GROWERS. 








Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable FERTILIZER ever offered to the farmer,—combining 
all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the ever-durable fertilizing properties of Bonesin fine, dry 
powder. prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in ony qneatity, howeyer small, acre. It is the 
opinion of many close-calculating farmers, after TWENTY-TWO ARS experience in testing it side by side 
with other popular fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of “EXCELSIOR” is equal to 200_ pounds of any 
other fertilizer or guano, and therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper. 


Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers, 


2 Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by goctag, that every bag is BRanNDED wITH OUR 
NAME AND THE ANALY#Is IN Rep LETTERs. 


J.J. TURNER & CO., 42: W.#Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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MONARCH OF THE SEEDING! 


THE OLD AND RELIABLE 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN 





oo 


Instantly and by a Single Movement changed from a drill especially adapted to seeding 
the fine heavy grains to one especially adapted to sowing the coarse bulky grains. 
THE BONANZA GRASS SEEDER. 
The only Seeder readily adjustable to work in front or rear of Tubes, with equal facility 


for work in either position, securing uniformity and certainty of distribution of all grass seeds, 
large, smal] or mixed. 
THE FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT, 
The fundamental principles of which have been demonstrated by our manufacture of the past 
quarter of a century, with the improvements of the last year, has proved its eminent supe- 
riority over cach and every competitor, readily and satisfactorily distributing Fertilizere whose 
composition or condition rendered their distribution impossible by any other device. 
THE COMMON-SENSE SPRING TUBE 
Is thoroughly practical in its operation, simple in its construction, possessing all the endurance and 
wearing quality of the Pin or Peg Tube. Using no gum or rubber in its construction, it is imper 
vious to weather or exposure, and if accidentally broken can be repaired at your homes, saving the 
_ cost of transportation and delay. 

_ &BrA!l these Drills are furnished with Neck Yoke, Whiftletrees, Land Measurer aud the 

Davis Patent Tube Shifter, for which an extra charge is made on all other Drills using it. 


The Superior Manufacture and Finish of these Drills are too well 
known to require mention here. 


a 


Southern Depot and Salesroom, 


64 5. SHARP ST, BALTIMORE, MD. 
HENRY P. UNDERHILL, 


General Southern Agent. 
ADDRESS AGENT for CIRCULARS and TERMS. 
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4 0 PE“: D EA F ROCKLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
THE 


Sandy Spring, Maryland. © — } $] 
Garmore’ s Artificial Ear Drums This institution will re-open September 15th. A full 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING | course of instruction will be viven, with Lectures upon 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. | History, Belles-Lettres and the Natural Sciences 
Always in position, but invisible te others. A!! Terms: $225 per school year. Languages, Music and 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We Drawing, extra. Day scholars, $40 per school year. 
For circulars, address 


refer to those using them. Send for descriptive circular. 
HENRY ©. HALLOWELL, A. M. 





# ORE 
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SE thay Corner 5th & Race Sts, Cineinmatt, O. 
This article has for ite base 
pa ew Py iO Bones Finely Ground and Thoroughly Dissolved 
WHI ELO # Vp. 
CK 28 
D hey As to carry the wheat through the severest winter. While 
o her manures may produce a good crop of straw. there is 
‘*, BALTIMORE | e 
177 ® te op ne 3 2 as of other brands. Also for sale, 
Peruvian Cuano, High-Crade Pure Dis- 
WW. WHITE LOCHK ck& OO. 
44 South Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
7 y = x ryN YT 7 ‘oe 
ONLY $15 PER TON—16 BAGS. 
It isa permanent improver of the soil. Thesecond and third year’s appli- 


RRP EE Rey 
And is so rich in 
% 
Ye” Yiu & CO’s Le “a 
F sothiog on the market that wil! uniformly bring the, same 
CR Op. eT roduc 
solved Bones, Acid Phosphate, Very Rich. 
eT a a 
* 
repared Agricultural 
Prepared Agricultura 
caiion does not require any more than the first to produce the same results, and I 


—. JOHN GARMORE & CO., 
Pei SUPE Re 
*. FERTILIZINC PROPERTIES 
* VEGETATOR 
quantity of wheat reracre Apply three-fourths only as much 
re re oll 
Prepared Expressly for Each and Every Crop. 
no more required per acre than of the other manure, but larger results as per 


Send for testimonials and see what others have done with it. 


L. J. WARREN, 
& Manufactarer, 18 £. Falls Avenue, BALTIMORE. 


Also Lime, Hair, Brick, Cement and Plasters. 


J. M. LAROQUE’S 
ANTI-BILIOUS BITTERS 


CURES REGULATES 


tests. 


Agent for tr 











lx a purely vegetable faultiess Fam- 
ily Medicine, for all diseases caused 


Dyspepsia. Nervousness, 
Bilious Attacks, Sick and 
Nervous Headache, Con- 
stipation of the Bowels, 
Kidney and Bladder 
Affections. Sour Stomach, 
Chills and Fevers, 
Female Diseuses, 
All Biliceus Affections, 
and is an 
Excellent Stomachic. 


w. 


by a Deranged State of the Liver. 
It bas been manufactured at La- 
rogue’s Pharmacy. Cor. Baltimore 
avd Harrieon Ste., for more than 
fifty years. Its efficacy ip all forme 


| of Liver diseases bas been tested 


and approved by thousands who 
have used it successfully. The price 
also is within the reach of all. being 
25 cts. for packages, and $1 for the 


| liquid in bottles. 


KK. 


a oe 


PROPRIETOR, 


Torpid Liver, and cures a!! Diseases 
arising from a disordered stomach. 
Its use can be stopped at any time, 
without any bad effects. Always 
beneficial; never harmful. Be sare 
and get the genuine. Prepared at 


Laroque’s Pharmacy, 


Cor. Baltimore and Llarrison Ste., 
and having the signature of W. E. 


| Thornton on the label. 


THORNTOR, 


N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts. BALTIMORE, MD. 


ee Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers Everywhere. _g4 
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Berkshires! 


Lam prepared to furnish PIGS of the best blood at the 
following prices, boxed and delivered to express: 
SINGLE PIG. 86. 

PAIR, $10. 
TRIO, $13. 


J. LEA, 


, Montgomery County, Md. 


THOS. 


Brighton P.| 0., 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


On account of want of roum to properly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, 
if promptly applied for. 

A record of thirty premiums (the true test of merit) 
won thie season, in many hotly-contested ringe, in some 
of which were the firet prize and sweepstakes winners 
at the Canadian, Illinois and St. Louis shows, is suffi- 
cient (without further remark) to prove the high quality 
of my stock. Correspondence solicited before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. Representations and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. I have also Bronze Turkeys for sale. 


ALEX. M, FULFORD, 
BEL AIR, MD. 


F pOWnE 
AN note earns . 


This Powder has proven to be a most reliable 
preperssios in all the ordinary diseases of HOBSES, 
Cc . SHEEP, SWINE and POULTRY. 
in a complete, thrifty, 


It vill on the animal 
healthy condition, naturally producing 
capacity without apy injury to ite system. 

Your Cow is sure to yield an increase 
of milk and butter of at least 25 per 
cent. Your stock will fatten on one- 
fourth less feed. 

Eepecially does this Powder show ite vood effect 
on HOGS. It has also been found a sure cure and 
preventative of ©HICHEN CHOLERA aud 
HOG CHOLERA. Price 25 cents per pack of 12 
ounces. 5 packs $1.00. 1 dozen $2.00. A pamphlet 
with full particulars. Addrese, 


A. MILLER, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
No. 331 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B. My sales for the past six years have averaged 
765 gross per year. e 


to ite full 
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THE VICTOR 


Double Huller 
. Clover Machina 


Is the only kind that has ever 
hulled 100 bushels of seed 
in one day from damp and 
wet straw Send for De 
criptive Circular and Price 
List, which contains many 
letters confirming this 
Hagerstown Agricultural Implement Mfg. Co. 
State where you saw Advertisement. Hagerstown, Ma. 


The only Southern Rake and Drill 
wptery in the Country. 


These cuts represent our 20 Steel-Tooth Horse Rake, 
with Iron Hubs (or Locust Hubs boiled in oil) —9,.00 
in use—and our Positive Foree-Feed Grain, Seed, and 
Fertilizing Drill (which can be changed to sow any 
quantity while Drill is in motion), with Pin or Spring 

loes—#,277 in use and giving satisfaction. All manu 
facturers say theirs arethe best. All we ask is, send 
for Descrip’ive Circular and Price-List,whic heontains 
letters from persons using them. All are erran‘ed 
HAGERSTOWN, AgniceL TURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. CO 

Hagerstown, Maryland, 


Porm in Baltimore Co, for 


Or Exchange for City Property. 


Containing 150 acres; about 25 to 30 acres in thriving 
timber, principally oak and chestnut; it is well watered 
and admirably adapted t> a dairy or market farm: the 
soil Is very kind and susceptible of the highest improve- 
ment: it is now principally set in grass. It is at the 15 
mile stone on the York turnpike. fronting on both sides 
of the road, and five stations on the Northern Central R. 
R. can be reached at distances of 1 to 3 miles. by good 
county roads. This is the circle of the members of the 
Gunpowder Club, and is andoubtedly one of the best loca 
tions in the county. Churches, of all denominations, and 
schools, public and private, are convenient. The York 
turnpike is one of the very best, and the distance from 
the city permits a round-trip a day, for wagoning. I’r ba- 
bly bo healthier gr in the world can be found. It is 
laid off in fields of 12 to 15 acres, to most of which easy 
access is had to water for stock. The dwelling, which is 
commodious, and large barn, are of stone, with other out- 
houses, though old, yet can be made very comfortable at 
a reasonable expense: and there are several admirable 
sites for residences on the premises. This property could 
be advantageously divided into small | ta and eold at a 
very great advance on the price asked for the whole. 
Lote on the road have brought as high as $500 an acre, and 
the extent of the frontage on the turnpike, in the hands ofan 
enterprixing man, could be turned to excellent account, 
but the present owner is ee to take the trouble 
requisite to accomplish this, and would prefer selling the 
whole together. A gentleman with a very small 
income independent of the farm, could live on thie 
ope without labor, saving the rent of a city residence, 
yy renting the flelds on shares to be farmed under his con 
trol, reserving a garden aud stabling, and the pasturage 
necessary for his stock. A smal) tenant’s house on the 
premises would rent for the amount of taxes on the place. 
Ae I cannot occupy the place myself, Lam willing to sell 
it on the most reasonable terms, or exchange it for city 
property in a good locality. For further particulars 
apply to the subscriber, at office “ American Farmer. 
AML. SANDS. 


xf PIANO 
ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


Stops, B set Golden Tongue 
Kr ea perelia, Waluut Case, warut'd @ years, 
Kew Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 Ww $25 
you buy be sureto write me. Ilnatrated Newspape: rei 


Address DANL, ©. BEATTY, Washincton, \«™ /«*sey. 
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NEW VARIETY of WHITE WHEAT. 


The subscriber now offers for sale a limited quautity of the 


| Centennial Black-Beard White Wheat, 


Which has been grown and fully tested by him for the past three years, each year improving in 
fi quality. It grows luxuriantly, extra long heads, large berry, tillers out well, stands thawing and 
freezing, and stands up well until the grain is thoroughly ripe. Has produced from a quarter peck 
of seed, sown in a light rotten-rock soil, without cultivating, 15$ bushels of wheat. weighing 68 
Ibs. to the bushel. A sample of the wheat and straw can be seen at the oftice of tiis paper. 


1 PRICE $10 PER BUSHEL—$3 PER PECK. 
Apply to Ss. P. FASTER, 
No. 201 Baltimore St. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


-@- 
We have now on hand a large stock of Nu. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO “LOBOS,” with the 
following analysis guaranteed : 
























auth 






; Ammonia, - 6 Per Cent. 
Bone Phosphate of Lime, - 40 * 
Potash, . - - e 4 es 





The GUANO is perfectly dry aud tree from lumps. Purchasers will please see that the 
bags have Hobson, Hurtado & Co.’s name stamped on them, they being the agents of the Peru- 
vian Government. 














? VOSS BROTHERS, , 
1 50S. Gay Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 

ia KSPTO WHEAT GROW ERS. 
J.J. TURNER & CO’S i 





Ammoniated Bone Super-Phosphate 








Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 


RICHER IN AMMONIA AND SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


Than any other fertilizer sold, except OUR EXCELSIOR, and is made with the same care and supervision, 
aniform quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. We have also a very superior quality of 


PURE DISSOLVED BONES, 
And keev constantly on hand a large supply of high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO. 


J.J. TURNER & C0., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Patent Selenitic Cement. 


New Berne, N. C., Feb. 18, 1880. 
MR. WM. WIRT CLARKE, Baltimore, Md.: 


PE NI N Sy | VANI ‘A ROUTE, Dear Sir—I have just completed a large cistern with 
poo Selenitic Cement, and it gives perfect satiafac- 


FORMED BY THE Yours toahye 


NORTHERN CENTRAL Pn ee 
we A. G. MO’ rr. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS. GRicULTURAL IMPLEMENT 


West, Northwest and Southwest, hing alos Waténeuce. 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 40 ENSOR STREET 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, NEAR BevaiR MARKET. 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, BALTIMORE, MD. 





AND ALL OTHER 
Sole Agent for the great BELLE CITY FEED CUT 


PROM INENT POINTS. | | | aie “Boss oF THE WorLD.” for Fodder, Hay and 


| one ton in 30 minutes. “SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMA 
AND 7 | PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Alerandria & Fredericksburg Railways | WILL NOT EXPLODE. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
ON THE SOUTH TO 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


| Agente for Hoy ot Bi ratt & Ce. 


Sow Ane CRETE Sh Te nam New ¥ 136 Baltimore St. 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY a a 
and CALVES. 
ACL RA 4 L u) NE TRRSEY: Herd-Book Animals. 
WITH NO For sale by 
W.H. PEROT, 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 25 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 
PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS Foe eeecainm 


ON THE NORTH TO a “VES. 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, ee 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE. rae 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


Ga” Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri The Ansilage of Maiz6, 


vate residences through to deetination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 


hap ae tickets sold and information given at com And OTHER GREEN FODDER CROPS 
pany’s o' 
JBy M. AUGUSTE GOFFART. 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets. gee 


Translated by J. B. Brown, with a history of the Art 


At Depot N, C. Railway, | in Maryland by Francis Morrie, Eeq. 
| lustrated by plans of Silos, &c.;3a portrait of M. 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, | Goffart, &c. 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. Bs no bound in cloth, $1.00. Sent by mail, 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, American Farmer Office, 
General Manager. Gen’! Passenger Ag’t, é 
Penna. and nN. Cc. k. R. BALTIMORE, MD. 


| 
Washington, Richmond,| ~ Fo, sale by w & H. SPILCKER. 
| 
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I IR. RR. RP. LORD, 
yearn VON TOD wae 

VETERINARY SURGEON, 

f i | Three handsome roan BULL CALVES. All from im- 
Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Sargeons, | ported Dams, Sire, Duke of Bloomfield, 16,080, Vol. 12, 
Loudon. Treats all diseases of Berees, Dogs and == A ii. Book. 
Cattle. Spacious Infirmary Stables and Operating | 
Shed corner Peunsy!vania Ave.and Hoffman | EDWARD C. CILPIN, 
street, Baltimeo.e, Md. Brighton, Montgomery Co., Md. 


GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


yon SASHES. BLINDS Doype 


LIGHT STREET, 





BALTIMORE. 


KEEP IN STOCK AND FURNISH TO ORDER: 

Window Sasnes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves. 
Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps. Pews and Church Work, Blind Hinges. Builders’ Hardware, Wood 
Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Painta, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, 

Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 





RATGINNIS HARROW. 


From Mr. J. D. Guthrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purchasing Agent, and famous 
grower of Long-Wooled Sheep. - 
SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 
Messrs. M’Ginnis, TAYLOR & HOLDEBBY : 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure iu saying the M’Ginnia 
Harrow has given universal satisfaction. 

It pulverizes deeply, and its smoothing capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 

It stands unrivaled for destroying the toughest sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seed-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 

Its draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 

li is equal to ths Thomas Harrow iu lightness of draft, while it possesses decided advantages 
over the Thomas in DEEP PULVERIZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 

I have said thus much from observation of its working on the field. 

While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very.small 
seeds, for general purposes | think the M’Ginni+ Patent 18 wrTHoUT A RIVAL 

Yours truly, J. D. GUTHRIE. 





GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are prepared, with yreat care, from medical plante, are coaled with evgar that they may be taken by the emalleet 
child and upon the moet delicate stomach ; are intended especially to act upon the Liver— thereby relieving all 
such diseases as CosTivENEss, PigapAcnE, PARALYsis, Dysrereia, CoLps, JauNnbicEe, and all diseases of a Billous 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of there Pille than the very fact that where their ingredients 
are known to family physicians. they are uring them in their private practice. We append the following from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 

OAKLAND, June 28, 1859. 

Dr. Gitrin- After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills. I feel it but justice to aay, 
that the combination fe cer'aiply perfect. and comprires the only remedies | ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a billous origin. I ebal) take pleasure in recommending them not only to my patients, but 
the entire medica) profersion. Youre truly, J. M. WISTAR. M. D. 

From ohe of the leading retail druggists of Weet Virginia: 

Weston, W. Va., June 18, 1869. 

Messrs. CanBy, GILPin & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from al) who have used them, and believe the day is not far distant when they 
will supersede all others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, bat prefer to 
let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 
are known their use will pase down from generation to generation. 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLES are sold by all reepectable Druggists and Country Store 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot: CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 
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LAND PLASTER! 


Ground from the HARD Windsor Rock, which is 20 
per cent. richer in the essential element, Sulphate 
of Lime, than the soft Plaster (which f* used by all 
mills East.) Send for circular. 

WM. WIRT CHARKE, 
Manufacturers’ Agent for American and Foreign Ce- 


ments and Plaster, 61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


FOR SALE! 


A Few Cotswold Sheep 


All Ages, Buck, Ewes and Lambs. 


THOS. J. LEA, 
BRIGHTON, MD. 


POOLE HUNT. 


THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 
MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL CEARINC, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
MIXERS FOR ) AS AND CHEMICALS. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
Who offers for eale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of Kastern 
+ nia. 

















Catalogues sent on application. 


CRE iN : | 
ALTIMORE VETERINARY INFIRMARY 


152 Saratoga Street, 
Between Howard and Futaw, BALTIMORE, MD. 


D. LEMAY, Veterinary Sargeon, Graduate 
of the Montreal Veterinary College, Canada, having 
recently established a Pharmacy and Infirmary at the 
above-mentioned locality, is enablea, through long ex- 
perience and thorongh Knowledge of the actence of the 

on, to offer ‘his Betvices to the pablic with 
confidence. All calls or orders through post of tele- 
graph for sickness in horses, cattle, &c., —— 
answered. Operations succesefally performed. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


15 


White Leghorns. 


As Layers, the WHITE LEGHORNS have few supe- 
riors, and are strictly nen-NSitters Can furnieh 
them at $3 per trio, boxed and delivered to railroad. 


THOS. J. LEA. 


Brighton P. O.. Montgomery Uo., Md. 





D Gey WINE VINEGAR. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 
Strictly pure and reliable. Many imitations, costin 
3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vinegar. To pe 


against deception observe that packages bear our brands. 
treeh APOLINARIS WATER. 


| FREDK. M, BOLLMAN, Importer, 


63 S. GaY STREET. 


JOHN DUER & SONS 


24 Seuth Charles Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





New and Beautiful Designs—Best Quality 
SLATE MANTELS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 

JOHN DUER & SONS. 





EVON CATTLE. SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 

| POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 

HOGS A SPECIALTY. 

| All bred from the most noted and fashionable 

strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

| I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 

| Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 

| China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 

| 1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 

| taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 

| Address, F. W. CHILES, 

Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 
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WHY DOES 


a woman's health so often break down at an early age? 

Put a man at the wash-tub. let him get heated frem the hot suds untill every pore is opened, thea Jet him 
stand over the filthy steam that comes from scalding and boiling clothes, that are fall of sweat and exhalations 
from the skin, and his avalth certainly would break down before long ; and yet this terrible ordeal le exactly what 


A WOMAN 


has to go through on wash-day ; and besides, with her clothing wet from perspiration at the hot work, she has to 
risk her life by going out in the air to hang up the clothes. 

Even those not at the work are in the unhealthy atmosphere ; its smell, so apparent to visitors, showing that 
it finds its way through the house,—the family, however, often becoming so accustomed te the peculiar odor from 
its own wash as not to notice it. 

These facts, which are known to be true by every housekeeper, readily explain why eo many women euffer 
with Rheumatism, Weak Nerves or Neuralgia, and 


LOOK OLD 


while yet young in years ; and Physicians and Boards of Health cannot draw attention too strongly to the Injart- 
ous effects of the usual way of washing, with its uecessary eteam and scalding or boliing to get the clothes pare 
and sweet-smelling, especially as it is often the direct cause of those dreadful diseases, Diphtheria, Typhoid Fever 
and Consumption. Fortonately this tronble can be avoided ; acalding. boiling and steam done away with; hes 
made sweet and beautifally white; from the saving in fuel, the wash done at a less cest than 
when home-made Soap is used, and very much 


SOONER THAN 


by the old way, by using FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP,—a Soap so Parifying and Cleansing that the dirtiest 
clothing can be washed in lukewarm water, with very little rabbing. and Clothes, Bedd and utensils b 
the sick disinfected and cleansed without either scalding or boiling; while the work is so light that a of 1 
or 13 can do a jarge wash without being tired ; and yet so mild and healing is this Soap, that for toilet and ebaving 
it has no equal, and physicians advise its use in preference to imported Castile Soap on wounds and sores and to 


waeh the youngest infants. 
Now that there is a remedy for this “great wash-day evil" se eceonomtecal in ite use as te be within 


the reach of the poorest, there is not a women or 


A MAN 


who is not directly interested in having used In their hones THAT WONDERFUL S@AP, which, when 
properly tried, not only does away with the hard work, offensive smel! and fearful steam on wash-days, bat 
makes the white pieces whiter, colored pieces brighter and flannels softer than they can be made by washing the 
old way, and also jeaves every article as Clean, as sweet and as pure as if never worn. 


‘ NEARBY TESTIMONIALS. 
From General William i of Mormnine HerRacp; residence, 226 Lanvale Street: 


After a thorough trial of FBANM SIDDALLS SOAP in wy house it is pronounced the best we have ever 
used It saves an immense amount of labor and economizes the consumption of fuel to a Jarge extent, and here- 


after we shall ase no other. 
From Manager of Dexter Laundry, Washington, D. C.: 301 Sixth St., corner C St., N. W.: 

No laundry or family can afford to be without FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. We never scald or boil, and 
use no other Soap, and bave a reputation second to no laundry in Washington for white clothes,—the superior 
work we haye been enabled to turn out having secured us the trade of some of the best gentlemen's furnishing 


etores in the city. 


Sold by Retail and Wholesale Grocers. 


2 To points where not yet introduced, a trial cake will be forwarded to any part of the United States, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of price, (10 cts.,) in money or stamps. 
Address all letters, 


Office FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 718 Callowhill St., Phila., Pa. 


Jast think what you will save by this easy way of Washing’ 
Get a Cake and Try it for Yourself Next Wash-day. 
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Highest Honors and Awards 


TO THE 


Buckeye Sell- Binder, 


BUCKEYE MOWER } CANTON, 0., 
AND REAPER, = av & ” “Monitor” 
SWEEPSTAKES ee §=— FARM ENGINE, 


(With or without “Traction 


THRESHER, = . — i and Celebrated Link Mo- 


tion.”) Capacity for work, 


SEPARATOR AND — , % —-= % strength, durability and su- 


perior finish, paramount to 


CLEANER, * _—— ees \ ) ‘ all other considerations. 


RANDALL HARROWS, 
TIGER and FAVORITE SELF-DUMP and Hand Hay-Rakes, 


Manvfactured by J. W. STODDARD & CU., Dayton, Ohio. 


C. AUL,MAN & CO. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


122 SOUTH EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
HUGH W. MATTHEWS, Manager. 


PERUVIAN GUANO! 





<q co? AGENTS€ Py p 

4 2, j 

¥ ee Hg y 
WwW mies 


The undersigned, agent for fi sule of PERU VIAN GUANO, imported 
into the United States by Messrs W. R. Grace & Co., New York, agents for the con- 
ees of the Peruvian Government, having just received per ships “Cashmere,” 
uRe Lucie” and “ Mystic Belle,” a full supply direct from the best Guano deposits, 
containing 10 per cent, Ammonia, offers it for sale, delivered from the Government 


Storehouses, Waters’ Wharf. 


J.Q.A HOLLOWAY, 107 McElderry’s Wharl; BALTIMORE, MD. 
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DEVON CATTLE 
AND SHROPSHIRE SHE EP. 


FOR SALE--Thoronghbred young Deven Bulls and young Rams of the Shropshire breed ; several of 
the young bulls were sired by the ImporTeD BuLL Master James, the winner of several prizes in England ; 
amongst others the first prize viven to his class at the show of the Koyal Agricultural Society of England, neld at 
Birmingham in July, 1876. The young Kame were all sired by Impoktep Rams, purebared at high figures, from 
one of the very best flocks in England, and several of them are out of Ewes recently imported from the same flock 
as the Rams, the others being out of Ewes obtained from the celebrated flock of Mr T. Cony~r, of Waldberg, near 
Haverstraw, in the State of New York. The young Bulls offered for sale are by MasreR James. the sire of the 
Grand Prize Bull Lonp Newsnam. and Master Jamee himeelf gained firet prize of his class at the Birmingham 
show of the Royal Agricuitural Society of England in 1816. Particulars as to pedigrees, prices, &c., may be 


obtained by applying to . 
WiILLIaAm Uv. BREBNNON, 
Sabot Island P. 0., Goochland County, Virginia. 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORWVAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 

PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES-standard and Dwarf. CH ERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. 

APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, 


together with other smal! fruits. 
Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Sbrubs are large, and embrace most of the 


rarest sorts 
ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT piante by the dozen or 1,000, for which 


we have issued a separate Catalogue. 
2 SPECIAL.— 60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges. 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED Tu. 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 
TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


R.J.§ BAKER & CO. 
36 and 38 S. Charles Street, 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PURE GROUND RAWBONE, SULPHATE OF LIME, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
NITRATE OF SODA. SULPHATE OF SODA, MURIATE AND 
SULPHATE OF POTASH AND GROUND PLASTER. 


All PURE Chemicals for mixtures, compounds of formulas for fertilizer mix- 
tures, as low as any house for cash. Write for prices. 


—-wWwyTrRitHe TO 


A.P. GR M. BB. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


_ ~ 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 
for Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from stock selected in person from best Northern breeders and 
from **Centennial” Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, al! bred from best 
imported stock, and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd- Record Berkshire Swine of best strains, and 
Essex surpaseed by none. Ponitry—Choice, well-marked young fowls from all of our varieties will be for sale 
this fall. Orders for eggs from al) classes have closed, except Leghorns. We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
horn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 perdozen. More premiums bave been awarded to our 
etock at the Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor in the State, And we would refer ali to the 
whole community in which we live and where our Senior has resided for more than half a century, and partica- 
larly to all these whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,—as we alwaye endeavor to make our 
stock our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction. 
Entered at the post-office at Baltimore at second-class rates. 
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SLINGLUFF & CO.'S 


Chesapeake Chemical Works. 
sa BALTIMORE. Foot Pst St. 


157 W. Fayette Street. 
MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF 


PHOSPHATES 


—_—> +--+. 


We are now offering to the Trade the following WELL-KNOWN 
BRANDS OF COODS, which we guarantee 
fully up to Standard: 


SLINGLUFE’sS 
DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLIN GLU FB’S 
Dissolved South American Bone Ash 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGORUEE’S 


Dissolved South Carolina Phosphate 


Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


_> +> +—2 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammoniated. 

Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
low price. 


























LVL Mira COL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Chemical Ferti lizers ; 


—) FOR (— 


OS Cotton, Tobacco, Corn, dats, Wheat, &¢. 


Works, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


Where they have introduced the MOST COMPLETE MACHINERY for compound- 
ing Concentrated Fertilizers, that their great experience has enabled them to so 

















successfully introduce to ‘the seasennadeootseiiee. -- tanblansdien of the } wound and Southern States. 


——eorrore 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


So well-known and of UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE. 














HMPIRE GUANO 


A High-Grade Fertilizer of KNOWN MERIT. 





Dissolved Bone Phosphate 


Prepared from GROUND ANIMAL BONES, 





~ ACIDULATED SOUTH CAROLINA and NAVASSA PHOSPHATES — lg 
AMMONIATED ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, =| I 


A complete manure, endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it with great satisfaction | 


for the last 5 years, and is on sale by Grange Agents at Baltimore, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Alexandria. 


| RAW and STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, 
| And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale. 


BESS SPECIAL COMPOUNDS | PREPARED ON ORDERS. 
R. W. L. RASIN & co. 











S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STREETS, BALTIMORE. € 








